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ADCASTS — COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 





NEW SERIES BEGINS 
IN JANUARY. Register 


a subscription now for 
yourself or a friend 


Famous paintings reproduced in 
Full-colour—linked with a 
series of BBC broadcasts—and 


SENT BY POST EV 


Painting of the Month is a fascinating way of 
sharing the pleasures of painting—many times 
during the year. This BBC art-appreciation 
scheme, begun in 1960, has been so successful 
that it is to be continued in a new series start- 
ing in January. 


Subscribers will receive every month ‘a full-colour 
reproduction of a famous painting which is in an 


The broadcasters and writers of the notes 
GEOFFREY AGNEW MICHAEL AYRTON L.D.ETTLINGER 
ANDREW FORGE SIR PHILIP HENDY 
ERIC NEWTON DAVIDPIPER DAVID TALBOT RICE 
BRYAN ROBERTSON SIR JOHN SUMMERSON 
ELLIS WATERHOUSE CAREL WEIGHT 


What subscribers will receive 

Every month, before the broadcasts, subscribers will 
receive a full-colour reproduction (size up to 10” x 74”) 
on paper 12” x 9”, with black and white illustrations of 


details and related paintings and four pages of notes,,. 


size 12” x 9’, about the month’s chosen picture. The 
first month’s despatch will include a wallet to contain the 
reproductions and notes @nd an introductory booklet as 
a background to the new series. The subscription is 
£1 15s. 0d. for twelve consecutive months. (Not available 
for shorter periods.) 
12 COLOUR-PLATES WITH NOTES AND BLACK 
AND WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS 
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j TO: BBC PUBLICATIONS (PM 7) 35, MARYLEBONE HIGH ST., LONDON, W.1 


Please register a twelve-months’ subscription to ‘Painting of the Month’. I enclose cheque postal I 


order for £1.15.0. 





TO MAKE A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION, 

please state here the name and address of 
the person to whom the monthly despatches 
should be sent. 


fTitle, Mr.,} 
[Mrs., Miss} 
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ERY MONTH 


art gallery or a. country-house collection in the 
British Isles. After studying it and reading the 
accompanying notes and illustrations, they can then 
hear an artist, a gallery director or an art historian 
broadcasting (Home Service, Sunday: Network 
Three, Thursday) about the picture. 

The 1961 series will provide pictures from, the four- 
teenth totwentieth centuries. If youlike looking at 
paintings and would like to know more about them, 


’ 


you will be interested in ‘Painting of the Month’. 


Painting of the month 1961 


Jan.: The Ambassadors HOLBEIN (National Gallery) 
Feb.: Resurrection SPENCER (Tate Gallery) 
Mar.: The Dream of Philip IT EL GRECO (National Gallery) 
Apr.: Mercury and Herse 
VERONESE (Fitzwilliam Museum) 

May.: Portrait of Israel Zangwill 
SICKERT (Scottish National Gallery of Modern Art) 
June.: Origin of the Milky Way 
TINTORETTO (National Gallery) 

July.: Triumph of Julius Cesar 
MANTEGNA (Hampton Court) 

Aug.: Etin Arcadia Ego POUSSIN (Chatsworth) 
Sept.: Triptych puccto (National Gallery) 
Oct.: La Route a Louveciennes 
PISSARRO (National Gallery) 

Nov.: The Entertainment 
HOGARTH (Sir John Soane’s Museum) 

Dec.: Christ Taking Leave of His Mother Before the 
Passion ALTDORFER (Wernher Collection, Luton Hoo) 


{Title, Mr.,]} 
(Mrs., Miss} 
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Portrait of the Week— 


DISASTER STRUCK at aircraft and at an aircraft 
carrier: two airliners collided in a snowstorm 
over New York, killing 137 people; a USAF 
aircraft crashed on to a tramcar in Munich, kill- 
ing at least sixty; and fifty men died and hun- 
dreds were injured when fire swept the huge new 
USS Constellation in Brooklyn Navy Yard. Mr. 
Marples, Minister of Transport, appealed to local 
authorities, motorists and pedestrians to take care 
lest Christmas road accidents in Britain resulted 
in a similar casualty list. The Government 
announced its intention to abolish the British 
Transport Commission. 

* 
IN ADDIS ABABA the Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia promised an amnesty to those who took 
part in the abortive coup d'état. In Katmandu, 
King Mahendra of Nepal arrested the Socialist 
Prime Minister and Cabinet, dismissed — the 
country’s first elected government, assumed dic- 
tatorial powers and cut the telephone wires. In 
Berlin, there was a threat by the East German 
Government to Western communications. In 
Vientiane, the Laotian Government asked for 
United States military aid: In Paris, NATO was 
offered five Polaris rocket-firing submarines by 
the United States Government. and didn’t seem 
to know whether it wanted them, or what to do 
with them. In Washington, Mr. John Kennedy, 
the President-elect, appointed his brother, Robert, 
as Attorney-General 

* 
DR. BANDA returned to Nyasaland and said that 
Federation was dead. Mr. Joshua Nkomo apolo- 
gised to the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia 
for having walked out of the Lancaster House 
conference, and said that he hoped to be at the 
Southern Rhodesian constitutional conference in 
January. The Northern Rhodesian African 
Nationalists were in their place at the territorial 
conference in London. French-speaking African 
States called for a round-table conference of the 
conflicting Congolese parties. The Ghana Gov- 
ernment arrested thirty members of the opposi- 
tion party. Britain, Australia and Portugal 
abstained when the United Nations General 
Assembly called on South Africa to revoke all 
apartheid laws in the mandated territory of 
South West Africa. 

* 
SPEAKING AS THE CHAIRMAN of the Public 
Accounts Committee, Mr. Harold Wilson said 
in the House of Commons that the control of 
public expenditure was in danger of breaking 
down, referring especially to expenditure on 
guided missiles. A month after being opened, 
Glasgow's suburban electric railway service 
closed—an immediate inquiry was promised into 
the failures of the electrical devices that made 
this necessary. The Government announced that 
British subjects may now travel abroad on a 
tourist passport, costing 7s. 6d., which has to be 
renewed every year, instead of an ordinary pass- 
port, costing 30s., which lasts for five, and can 
be renewed for another five for a further 20s. 
Members of Parliament are by now so- bemused 
by trying to square what the Government tells 
them with what their common sense tells them 
that they are no longer capable of simple arith- 
metic, and welcomed this as an economy. 


CHRISTMAS STORY: The headmaster, a Mr. John 
Benians, of Widdicombe House, a school for 
mentally backward and infirm children (whose 
parents pay £360 a year), admitted to reporters 
having ducked some of the children in cold water, 
pricking a limping child with a pin, cutting the 
hair off those who tried to run away, and wash- 
ing out with water, mustard and disinfectant the 
mouths of those who swore. His wife said, ‘If 
anyone says only love and affection should be 
shown to these children, they should try dealing 








with them themselves.’ 
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THE CLAIMS 


RITING in the December issue of Prism, a 

member of the Community of the Resur- 
rection sums up the contribution of Christians to 
society in haunting terms. Rejecting many of the 
techniques the Church is finding increasingly 
attractive—journalism, television, public rela- 
tions—he maintains that her gospel is of a 
different quality altogether. Quoting St. Paul's 
statement that Christians must bear about in their 
bodies the dying of Christ, he declares that the 
only Christians who are effective are those who 
live what he calls ‘crucified lives.” ‘The revelation 
of God cannot be contained in a book; it is a 
Person. It cannot be conveyed in print or in 
spoken word or in drama or on television, except 
in so far as the human agent concerned is suffer- 
ing in union with that Person.’ This, he says, is 
the meaning of the dogmatic Christian statement 
‘The Word was made Flesh.’ 

At Christmas when the Word becoming flesh 
is the signal for a wave of sugary religious senti- 
ment to wash over us, it is almost a relief to come 
upon such a frightening and astringent statement. 
Too many nativity plays, too many badly drawn 
Christmas cards, too many gaudy angels in 
Regent Street make the gorge rise. As one Christ- 
mas follows another almost no impression of a 
teligious event is left on the mind beyond 
mothers, babies in straw cradles, and an embar- 
rassment of shepherds and wise men. (Rebecca 
West once suggested that they weren’t kings at 
all, but reporters who suspected they were on to 
a good story.) 

Father Graham’s definition (or re-definition, 
for there is nothing new about it) at once-reveals 
the bones of the Christian faith beneath the 


flabby flesh of organised religion and religiosity. 


This, of course, is what Christianity is about; a 
way of life one can accept or refuse, but cannot 
possibly toy with sentimentally or turn into a 
fairy-tale. It is either inextricably locked with the 
deepest and most tragic aspects of the human 
situation, or it is nothing at all: it is relevant to 
our private griefs as well as to war, starvation, 
persecution and cruelty, or else the Word has 
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OF BELIEF 


finally and utterly failed to become flesh. 

If it has become flesh, it is obvious what 
Christianity isn’t. It isn’t, as is sometimes sug- 
gested on high ecclesiastical levels, cosiness at 
any cost, reconciliation at the price of the suffer- 
ing of other people. It isn’t maintaining a power- 
ful ecclesiastical organisation, or having a con- 
venient arrangement with the State, or engineer- 
ing religious revivals, or raising the tone of public 
morals, or fussing aboyt books with four-letter 
words in them, or usirfg strategy to get people 
back into a habit of church-going. It is something 
much simpler and more difficult, what Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, imprisoned for his opposition to the 
Nazis, called ‘participation in the suffering of 
God in the life of the world.’ The handful of 
Christians in public or private life whom one 
feels able to respect for their beliefs, and who stir 
the slightest desire to emulate their lives or share 
their faith, are those who, in some sense, have 
found an unpretentious way of working out this 
conviction from day to day. In them, says 
Christian doctrine, the Word becomes flesh, and 
through them God is cradled and born. 

Such a definition injects a terrible solemnity 
into Christmas, as into life itself. It is one which 
many people who call themselves Christians find 
too shocking to consider, and one which many 
intelligent pagans find incomprehensible. The 
Church is slowly learning not to dismiss unbelief 
as necessarily due to sin or ignorance or pride 
or wilful stupidity, but to be generous enough 
to give it understanding. At Christmas, a time 
when both Christians and pagans are infected 
by some of the joy of the Word becoming flesh, 
the Church should and could, perhaps, ask those 
both inside and outside her communions to re- 
examine the claims of belief and the austere and 
costly vocation it implies. In doing so she is 
bound to turn outwards from her own parochial 
preoccupations and make a new and costly 
adjustment to life in the world, thus enriching 
both herself and it. For as others discover, so she 
rediscovers, the meaning of the Word becoming 
flesh. 
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‘Pro Bono Publico’ 


Py HE Spectator does not normally publish letters 

from authors who are unwilling to put their 
names to them; and the fact that this week we 
print a couple of letters over pseudonyms calls 
for an explanation. There are two kinds which, 
we believe; merit publication, even though the 
authors may be unwilling or unable to sign them: 
where the disclosure of his name might bring 
harm to the writer—or to his family, as when a 
refugee from behind the iron curtain writes about 
happenings in his country of origin; or where— 
and this applies in the case of the letters we print 
this week—the writer is debarred by his profes- 
sional calling from sending letters to the news- 
papers (or at least from signing his name to 
-~thém). With members of the forces the anonymity 
is enforced by regulation: with lawyers, by pro- 
fessional etiquette; with prostitutes, by a desire 
not to attract the attention of.the law; but what- 
ever the reason, provided the writers’ credentials 
can be checked, it would manifestly be unfair to 
exclude their letters when they discuss matters of 
public interest or concern. 

Inevitably there are border-line cases; and 
letters from ‘MD, name and address supplied,’ 
used to be one of them. This week’s happens to 
be a distinguished Consultant of a London hos- 
pital; but we have printed the letter only with 
reluctance, because there is no longer any reason 
why doctors should not feel free to sign their 
communications to the lay press. 


In fact, there is every reason why they should 


sign them. The principle of medical anonymity 
has been grossly abused in the press; in many 
Fleet Street offices the resident ‘Harley Street 
specialist’ is only a member of the reporting staff. 
And even where the reporter writes under his own 
name, the material he produces is often slanted 
or blown up in a way which presents a totally 
misleading picture of the treatment, or whatever 
it is he is describing. The profession, in fact, by 
its self-denying ordinance over ‘advertising’ 
merely contrived to bring medical journalism in 
the popular press into disrepute. The Spectator, 
therefore, will in future print letters only from 
those members of the profession who are pre- 
pared to sign their names. 

On the point at issue, our correspondent may 
be right to say that penicillin is one of the safest 
drugs known; but the number of anecdotes about 
some of its unpleasant side-effects has been in- 














THE 


creasing recently, at a time when its beneficial 
capacity has been reduced by past misuse. And 
the new ‘super penicillin’ had hardly come 
on the market before voices urging caution about 
its prospects were being raised in the medical 
journals—but not in the public press, where 
only articles which give ecstatic puffs for new 
drugs appear to be acceptable. 


Catholic Action 


I Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough has his 
way the Lords will soon be discussing a 
motion on the subject of the influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church—or its offshoots—over 
public corporations in general and the BBC, the 
British Medical Association and the British 
Transport Commission in particular. The con- 
troversy has risen out of the BTC’s removal of 
a Family Planning advertisement; as Lord 
Shepherd put it in the House last week, it is 
curious that, considering the nature of some of 
the advertising which the BTC allows on its 
premises, it should refuse a perfectly respectable 
poster from the Family Planning Association. 
The BTC’s excuse is that the poster was ‘con- 
troversial—some people object to it on grounds 
of principle. So, for that matter, do some people 
object to posters advertising alcoholic liquor— 
not to mention posters advertising brassiéres. 
The test a corporation ought to apply in such 
circumstances is not whether advertising matter 
is controversial—so much the better if it is; but 
simply whether it is legal. 

No doubt the BTC received 2 flood of letters 
protesting at the advertisements when they ap- 
peared. The same kind of letters, in all prob- 
ability from the same writers, came into the 
Spectator about family-planning advertisements 
some months ago. A few of them were in so 
childish a style (and hand) that they were ob- 
viously not from Spectator readers; they were 
simply members of Roman Catholic organisa- 
tions who volunteer to write such letters when- 
ever the occasion arises. Such pressure groups 
should be resisted; it is lamentable that the BTC 
should have allowed itself to be swayed by them. 

It is only fair to add that many Catholics feel 
just as strongly as Lord Alexander about such 
activities—as a correspondent suggests in a letter 
on Opus Dei, when he describes the reaction of 
Oxford Catholics to a recent attempt by that 
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organisation to secure a foothold in the Univer. 
sity. It is not enough to argue, as its members 
have done in our columns, that Opus Dei is not 
a secret society—in the sense that, say, Masonic 
organisations are secret. But ‘secrecy’ is less a 
matter of ceremonial mumbo-jumbo than of an 
attitude of mind. However admirable their pur- 
poses, such organisations may easily damage the 
reputation of the Church they seek to serve, if 
their members give the impression that they are 
power-politicians or intriguers operating on the 
Buchmanite pattern. 


Bases, Past and Present 


fen Russians have a curious knack of drawing 
attention to past actions which, from their 
point of view, would be better left in obscurity, 
The protests about the treatment of the ‘legal 
Prime Minister’ of the Congo inevitably call to 
mind the fate of Premier Nagy of Hungary; and 
the latest note about the Polaris base here recalls 
the U-boat base set up on Soviet soil with Soviet 
assistance in the Second World War. 

Base North lay in an isolated bay on the 
Murmansk coast; the Nazis were able to move 
workshops, oil tankers and depot ships to what 
was then—before the invasion of Norway—an 
invaluable spot from which to base forays against 
Pritish maritime life-lines. As things turned out, 
admittedly, the base barely became operational, 
because two U-boats sent to make use of it were 
both sunk on the way; and when Northern Nor- 
way fell into German hands, it provided superior 
facilities. Nevertheless, the base was there—set 
up by Soviet-German agreement. 

Soviet-German naval co-operation had one 
other interesting exploit to its credit: the passing 
of the commerce raider Komet through the 
Northern Sea route to operate in the Pacific. The 
Komet’s voyage, which took her in a complete 
circumnavigation of the Old World, was a re- 
markable adventure. She did great damage in 
the hitherto fairly safe waters of the East, even 
shelling New Zealand, and eventually returning 
unharmed through the Channel. The supposedly 
neutral power which made her voyage possible 
provided her with facilities even exceeding those 
of a base. If the Soviet Government would now 
repudiate such actions, it might be easier to take 
its present indignation over Holy Loch a little 
more seriously. 
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The Aid of the Party 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


Tue Pakenhams are a remark- 
able family—one of those which, 
like the Feet, send out their 
members to achieve distinction 
in many different walks of life. 
Lord Pakenham, for instance, 
the present head of the family, 
has a fine parliamentary record, 
and his contributions to House 
of Lords debates, though, alas, 
now all too rare, are eagerly 
awaited. His wife, Lady Pakenham, has made her 
mark in a number of different worlds—as social 
worker, author, and above all as the tireless, 
successful and devoted mother of (when I last 
counted) no fewer than eight children. Of these, 
most are too young as yet to have begun to make 
a mark in the world, though I understand that 
they show great promise, and of course the eldest 
daughter, Antonia, followed an enviable success 
as a debutante by marrying one of the country’s 
most popular fatheads. 

One of the things I—in common with many 
observers—have long admired about this remark- 
able group of people is the fact that they are 
somehow in but not of politics. 

So all the more welcome, then, is this book,* 
the garnered fruits of the Pakenhams’ political 
thinking. The authors of The Pakenham Party 
Book are given as Elizabeth (that is, Lady Paken- 
ham) and her three daughters Antonia, Judith 
and Rachel. We may be sure that Lord Pakenham 
had a hand in it, if only to the extent of giving 
his invaluable advice, yet how typical of Frank 
{as I hope I may call him) thus modestly to dis- 
claim any share of the work! 

The note is struck in the heading to the very 
first chapter: ‘Parties are worth it,’ it proudly 
proclaims. Though the warning comes quickly— 
indeed, on the same page: *. . . parties are test- 
ing .. . in the sense of being an ordeal...’ 
And this grim, though necessary, note is struck 
still more loudly lower down the same page: ‘If 
you voluntarily embark on this hazardous enter- 
prise, you must face facts. And the first and most 
important fact is this: a party that fails has no 
point—not even as a way of paying off old 
scores.” 

At once the point is taken; there is to be no 
easy comfort for the active politicians from the 
Pakenhams; they realise that it would be worse 
than useless to pretend that the road to unity is 
an easy one. Yet what I admire greatly about 
this book is the fact that it does not consist of 
Job’s comfort, either; the advice is intensely 
practical. After a mention of the 1960 Scar- 
borough conference, for- instance (‘only riotous 
assemblies rank as “real parties”’) they swing 
straight into their helpful hints. And they start, 
as any party must, with the young people. __ 

Children in the transitional period between 
junior school and teenage are hypercritical about 
parties and also ultra-conventional. What, then, 
is the keynote, the essential ... note for a 
party ...? The answer is Javishness. Put 


baldly, our earlier parties had not been lavish 
enough. 








* THE PAKENHAM Party Book. (Newnes, 30s.) 


So much for the doctrinaire Left-wingers, ever 
sniping at the Affluent Society; the Pakenhams 
are well aware that people want the good things 
of life, and that it is the duty of any party (as 
well as practical politics!) to try to supply them. 
Indeed, no possibly helpful point is overlooked. 
In a clear reference to the press arrangements at 
the conferences (lamentably inadequate at the 
Labour Party), they.say: “What exactly is lavish- 
ness... 7? ... It is lavish to send your guests 
home loaded. . . .” Admirable sentiments! I my- 
self, in common with most of the other -political 
commentators, have invariably, in self-defence, 
got loaded as soon as possible after arrival at the 
Party conference; how agreeable it would be to 
do so as the Party’s guest! 
This theme of Affluence is returned to again 
and again. 
What moral... ? Simply an argument in 
favour of the big splash, the lavish impact fairly 
near the beginning of a . . . party and not too 
much saving up of special effects for the end. 
Some might say that the authors at times state 
the obvious; but surely what is wrong with the 
Labour Party at the moment is precisely that they 
have forgotten the obvious? The Pakenhams, 
gently, remind them: ‘Getting into a muddle over 
the party programme and forgetting essential 
items is not the only disaster lying in wait .. . 
but it is one of the most common.’ And it is clear 
that when the Pakenhams speak of the party pro- 
gramme they are thinking of it as up-to-date and 
progressive, not something based on the Thirties 
and mass unemployment: “You have nothing to 
go on but memories of long-ago parties... 
certainly in a very different atmosphere from 
today. . . . Now the keynote is abundance. The 
only problem is how to select and deploy it, with 
due regard to value, popularity and expense.’ 
But soon we are back, as always, to the prac- 
tical details. ‘The . . . very air of carefree in- 
formality deludes the unwary . . . into thinking 
that the party will run itself. . . . The truth is 
quite the contrary.” And there follows the illus- 
tration of the pitfalls that lie in wait for such 
parties, culled from the wide political experience 
of this remarkable family. ‘At one moment | 
even heard myself calling on certain truant 
couples . . . to come back out of the shadows. 
... This action, I am ashamed to say, broke 
the most elementary rule. . . .. Those of us who 
have followed the progress of the Labour Party 
know of Frank Pakenham’s heroic efforts to 
persuade Bevan and Cr‘pps, before the war, to 
settle their differences with the leadership, and 
this clear reference to the affair is typical in its 
honest admission that the attempt was mistaken. 
Soon we are back to the theme of Affluence. 


os .. . nostalgie de la boue is a fashion all on 


its own . . . today’s fashions . . . tend towards 
slickness and elaboration. . . . Some . . . may 
well recoil from this idea, sensing in it more of 
vulgarity than generosity. They may even prefer 
the . . . dream of prefabricated squalor, and 
welcome the probability that this grim taste will 
gradually invade younger and younger children. 


Absurd as soon as stated; no young person today 
is going to join the Labour Party because of 


Jarrow, and the Pakenhams know it. Would that 
Mr. Michael Foot did! 
There follows more practical advice. 


How begin a party? Those who say that this is 
the most vital problem of all have my support. 


...A... party either gets off to a good 
quick start or it never really becomes air-borne 
at all... . ‘Is it all right to . . . hang around 


a bit... 2’... No, it is not all right. And 
if you begin your party like that and continue in 
that spirit, it will either be the biggest flop of 
all time or the wildest mutiny. 


Or, as the Pakenhams are too gentle to point out, 
both. Though gentle and tolerant, the book can 
be sharp when the need is clear. They compare 
the present state of the Labour Party to 
a dish of warmed-up food. It has no flavour. 
It becomes full of stodgy lumps. And a tough 
scum forms on the top . . . some . . . become 
inert and listless, others out of hand and ° 
rebellious. 
Though these admirable authors are even shrewd 
enough to realise: that without such people as are 
here described, a party will lack an essential 
something; later on they declare roundly that 
‘No party is complete without crackers,’ and even 
add, ‘Personally | am all for as many squeakers, 
shriekers and’bangers as possible . . . including 
those perilous ones which suddenly shoot . . . in 
your unsuspecting face. . . .’ Mr. Gaitskell might 
not be quite-so sympathetic to those members of 
the Party who came to the rostrum at Scar- 
borough to shoot in his unsuspecting face, not to 
mention stab in his unsuspecting back, but the 
Pakenhams are determined to speak their minds 
without regard to any particular faction. 

Of course, I must not give the impression that 
the book is without faults. Occasionally, the 
authors can be at once dogmatic and wrong, as 
when they say ‘Dismiss the Telly. It has nothing 
to do with parties.” And occasionally—only very 
rarely, for their tolerant and charitable natures 
shine through most of their pages—they can be 
ungenerous, as when they cannot conceal their 
contempt for:some of the Party’s more pliable 
elements, referring to ‘a whole series of tiny 
puppets which could . . . be manipulated.” 

And so we end this remarkable, helpful, sin- 
cere, practical and worthy contribution to a 
solution of Labour’s problems. With another 
glance at those details that are always in the fore- 
front of their minds—‘The success of‘a... 
party certainly depends tremendously on the ia« 
finite pains taken beforehand’—and another 
statement of one of those elementary, but too 
often forgotten, principles—‘If possible, parties 
should always be... fer something’—they 
come to their final conclusion. It is what we 
would expect. Though the ultimate issue of 
leadership is not shirked—‘. . . someone ‘goes 
out, and the rest decide . . .—the final note is 
one of! optimism. It may be an exaggeration 
(though it-errs on the right side) to say of the 
Labour Party in its present state that *. . . the 
party spirit has never been higher and the air is 
humming with sparkling ideas,’ but few, surely, 
will question either the manner, or the matter, of 
the final paragraph. 


Now that I have reached the end, I feel weighed 
down by all my own advice and stories of 
disaster. Why not leave the worry of preparation 
to someone else and go for the soft option . . 
instead? It’s a temptation; until one remembers 
that nothing is so rewarding as . . . the perfect 
party. 
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THE 


By Confusion Stand 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


OLITICAL commentary on the Congo from 

the latitude of London is largely crystal- 
gazing. As presented in the daily press the pic- 
ture is not unlike that of Milton’s chaos: 

. .. where eldest Night 

And Chaos, Ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal Anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four Champions 

fierce 

Strive here for Mastery, and to Battle bring 

Their embryon Atoms . 
with Mr. Hammarskjéld filling the thankless 
role of the ‘anarch old’ who presides over all. 
The criticism which is often brought against the 
UN and its Secretary-General is that, so far 
from acting in the Congo as the force of law and 
order, they have actually made matters worse by 
refusing to exercise even the small authority that 
a minute military force can hope to exert in a 
very large country. And, if this criticism were 
justified, it would be a very serious matter, since, 
as Walter Lippmann wrote during the summer, 
‘the UN enterprise is the most advanced and 
the most sophisticated experiment in _ inter- 
national co-operation ever attempted.’ 

Last July, when UN forces were sent to the 
Congo, they went to restore order at the request 
ef the Congolese Government headed by Mr. 
Lumumba, and the motion in the Security Coun- 
cil which authorised their employment was 
accompanied by a request to Belgium to with- 
draw its troops who, after the mutiny of the 
Force Publique, had been employed in protecting 
Belgian nationals (but who had also carried out 
reprisals against the Congolese). Since then things 
have become more complicated. At present at 
least three different sets of forces are using the 
Congo as a diplomatic (and sometimes as a mili- 
tary) battleground. 

First, there are the Congolese themselves. The 
struggle between Mr. Lumumba and his enemies 
seems to have been largely motivated by the 
dislike of the Congolese tribes for any govern- 
_ ment dominated by hereditary rivals—a dislike 
which hardened into a coalition against Mr. 
Lumumba’s attempi to impose a central auth- 
ority of a rather dictatorial kind. In fact, if this 
attempt failed, it was probably because President 
Kasavubu had his own Bakongo supporters 
around Leopoldville, while Mr. .Lumumba’s 
source of strength was far away in Stanleyville. 

Secondly, there is the game of power politics 
now beginning to be played with some enthu- 
siasm among the African States. Thus President 
Nkrumah’s policy in the Congo seems to have 
been dictated to some extent by his wish to keep 
the leadership of African nationalism, to which 
the physical size of Ghana would hardly entitle 
him. It is nonsense to talk of him leaning towards 
Communism, as Mr. Herter has done, but he is 
certainly not influenced solely by a disinterested 
desire to see order reigning at Leopoldville. 
Similarly, the Abbé Youlou, the Prime Minister 
of the ex-French Congo Republic, who has 
figured prominently among opponents of Mr. 
Lumumba, no doubt has in view the possibility 
of future influence on the other side of the River 


Congo. It is hard not to agree with the Soviet 
diplomat who is reported to have said that every 
African State with a Congolese policy was in- 
triguing for its own advantage. 

Thirdly (and more crucially), there is outside 
intervention from the Great Powers. Leaving 
aside Belgian attempts to keep some ccntrol over 
the minerals of Katanga, both Russia and 
America have been deeply involved. The Ameri- 
cans, it should be noted, only acted when an 
influx of Soviet technicians in support of Mr. 
Lumumba appeared well under way. Then they 
subsidised Colonel Mobutu and his coup d'état. 
Whether they were wise to do so is another ques- 
tion; by their support in the UN for Mr. 
Kasavubu they have turned the uncommitted 


_ Powers against them. America now is in some- 


thing of the same position that Britain once occu- 
pied in the Middle East, when it supported the 
Hashemites against President Nasser’s Egypt. 
With this difference: that America is a far 
stronger Power than Britain. 

Here any attempt at analysis breaks down. It 
is quite impossible to foresee the result of this 
complicated play of forces except to say that, on 
the face of it, things look badly for the future 
of UN action. Mr. Hammarskjéld might yet 
succeed in imposing some settlement on the 
Congolese, but it is hard to see how he can 
possibly restrain the African rivalries which have 
been unleashed, still less force the US and Russia 
to cease their intervention. And, though I would 
not wish to see this point overemphasised, he 
will not be helped in his task by the lack of 
political efficiency so far displayed by the UN 
command. 

To put it brutally, no settlement is likely, even 
on the purely Congolese level, unless someone 
is willing to knock the rival factions’ heads to- 
gether. That someone can only be the UN, but 
at the moment its local commanders do not 
even seem to use their troops to suppress obvious 
atrocities, such as the reprisals carried out by 
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Colonel Mobutu’s gendarmes at Kikwit, and 
many of them are obviously more concerned 
with the policies of their home governments than 
with that of the UN. And this is very damaging: 
an ineffectual intervention is worse than none 
at all, since its brings international action itself 
into discredit. 

But it would be a mistake to conclude with 
Mr. Khrushchev, Colonel Mobutu and the 
Beaverbrook press thatthe UN had better pack 
its bag and fade away. What is taking place in 
Africa now is a very dangerous type of 
Balkanisation which is slowly being polarised 
by the Great Powers. Unless something is done 
about it, events will move towards an inter- 
national clash which will be exceptionally liable 
to get out of hand, since the main antagonists 
will have responsibility for their African allies, 
but no control over them. Something must be 
done to put a stop to this process, and the UN 
is the only existing body which can take the 
initiative. Probably the best way of doing this 
would be for Mr. Hammarskjéld to encourage 
direct negotiations between the new American 
administration and the Russians, but in the 
meantime UN forces had better stay where they 
are—indeed their presence appears to be the 
only alternative to complete disorder and the 
starvation of the civil population. But they must 
be commanded resolutely, and their political 
leadership must do everything it can to get some 
sort of agreement between the different Congo- 
lese factions. The round-table conference which 
is just opening in Brazzaville provides an oppor- 
tunity to produce a more viable government over 
the river. 

As to the long-term outlook, it should be 
recognised that events in Africa are more likely 
to conform to a Balkan or South American 
pattern than to any other. That is, for a long 
time to come there will be local rivalries between 
local leaders, sometimes producing small out- 
breaks of war and always creating tension. If 
these clashes are exploited on every occasion by 
outside Powers, as they have been in the Congo, 
the situation will be intolerable and the danger 
to world peace constant. The UN is obviously 
suited to help quench such outbreaks, but its 
efficacy will depend on good will which may 
not be forthcoming. A more effective way of 
neutralising Africa might be for the African 
States themselves to form a regional organisa- 
tion to deal with disputes between members. Dr. 
Nkrumah’s suggestion of an African high com- 
mand is sensible, but only if it were not made 
the instrument of one country’s (or one group 
of countries’) ambitions. 

Any political commentator writing on the 
Congo today should not close his article with- 
out emphasising the potentially serious nature 
of the crisis. If there is a Congolese civil war, 
with support coming to Stanleyville from the 
USSR and to Leopoldville from the US, it will 
be Korea all over again—with far more dis- 
astrous implications, since it will not merely -be 
a question of the Communists versus the rest, 
but the Afro-Asian bloc will be split right down 
the middle. For the West, participation in such 
a struggle would mean the elimination of the 
uncommitted countries and the destruction of 
any possible form of international arbitration. 


1960. 
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1960 


Stains on the Carpet 


From MICHAEL LEAPMAN 


Ew people in Iran really believe that Prince 

Reza, born to such a sickening and irrelevant 
chorus from the world’s press a few weeks ago, 
will ever become Shah. It is now seven years 
since the present Shah was brought to full power 
in the anti-Mossadeq coup led by General 
Zahedi. Since then he has held absolute control 
of the Government. But although he is getting 
on with a programme of building roads, railways, 
factories, schools and hospitals, the physical con- 
ditions of most of his people are still wretched. 
The country is in the grip of an economic crisis 
which has led to heavy price increases, including 
those of food and clothing. It is going to be a 
tough winter. 

What will a revolution, if it comes, be about? 
Autocratic government, an extreme class differ- 
ence between miserably poor and flamboyantly 
rich, rigged elections, corruption, press censcr- 
ship—all the classic ingredients are there. Of 
course, few countries in this part of the world do 
not have rigged elections; but getting found out 
is a sign of a tottering government. The rigging 
at the last elections was so blatant that one of 
the two big local dailies (the ‘opposition’ paper, 
in so far as it is possible to oppose) surprisingly 
plucked up the courage to expose it. Boys had 
been seen riding bicycles towards the polling 
stations, carrying boxes; a couple of these boxes, 
which fell off, flew open; and these were seen 
tv contain bundles of marked ballot papers. The 
same newspaper also claimed that a man who 
wanted to stand against a government candidate 
was called in by the Governor-General of his pro- 
vince and told not to stand, as he had no chance 
of winning. He said he thought he had a good 
chance. So the Governor showed him two ballot 
boxes; one empty, ready to put in the polling- 
station, the other crammed with pro-Government 
votes. It was merely a matter of switching the 
boxes before the count. 

Because they know the elections are fixed, few 
people bother to vote. There was a poll of 120,000 
last time, though the country’s population is 
something over eighteen million, and all men 
over twenty are allowed to vote. Assuming there 


are four million in this category, the poll was. 


3 per cent. Many of those who did vote were 
government and municipality workers, engaged 
in road-building and similar activities, who were 
herded into open trucks and taken to the polling 
stations. This made an ideal subject for cartoon- 
ists in Teheran’s small but lively humorous 
weekly. One cartoon, published at the time of 
the American election, showed Americans voting, 
and their votes being counted by electronic com- 
puters. Next to this was a drawing of Iranian 
government workers going to the polls in lorries. 
Caption: ‘We have mechanised elections, too.’ 

Another reason for the low poll is that it is 
hard for people to vote if they cannot read or 
write, and according to unofficial figures 80 per 
cent. of the population is illiterate. The only 
relevant official figure available occurs in a mar- 
riage survey carried out by Teheran municipality, 
Which showed that 37 per cent. of the men mar- 
ried in the course of a month, and 66 per cent. 
of the women, were illiterate. Teheran can be 


TEHERAN 


expected to have a far higher literacy rate than 
the provinces, and young people are more likely 
to have gone to school than their parents. 
Although education is now compulsory for all 
children up to the age of fourteen, the law is un- 
enforceable, or anyway unenforced, particularly 
among the nomadic tribes. Probably only about 
half the eligible children go to school: and there 
are nowhere near enough teachers. A few weeks 
back a hundred of them resigned in Teheran 
because of low salaries—the scale is from £15 to 
£45 a month, and the cost of living is higher than 
in Britain. They can command far higher wages 
in commerce, where educated men and women 
are in constant demand. 

Stories of graft, exploitation and intrigue 
abound. They are unconfirmable, and many are 
probably untrue, but the fact that they are com- 
monly retailed and generally believed is in itself 
witness to the atmosphere of corruption. A few 
weeks ago the Chief of Police in Teheran, who 
had been in office only three months, was largely 
responsible for the bringing to book of a big 
international gang of drug smugglers. A few days 
later he was removed from his post. Inevitably 
the story is circulating that a member of the 


.royal family was behind the drug racket, and 


secured the removal of the man who smashed it. 
Consequently the police are neither feared nor 
respected, although they carry pistols. They are 
often seen fighting in the streets, and sometimes 
they are visibly drunk. 

Petrol costs only two shillings a gallon, but the 
driver’s lot is not an easy one. Third-party insur- 
ance is difficult and expensive to obtain. A 
motorist who knocks somebody down is expected 
to pay the usually steep hospital bills, or he may 
receive a visit from a gang of the injured per- 
son’s friends and relatives, who will knock him 
around until he pays up. There is a surprisingly 
large number of cars in Teheran, generally 
ostentatious ones, belonging+to foreigners and 
the rich; and traffic conditions are terrible. There 
is no discipline or courtesy; at crossroads cars 
nose each other out, competing for the right of 
way; and there are frequent accidents. 

Building of metalled roads, of dams, railways, 
schools and hospitals, is going ahead slowly. A 
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large part of the Government’s oil revenues (a 
hundred million pounds a year) goes towards this 
kind of work; so does much of the generous 
American aid—generous, because the United 
States has a vital interest in keeping the regime 
stable, and believes this is one way of doing so. 
But millions of pounds are wasted because of 
corruption and sheer incompetence. Ineptitude 
blights all kinds of official activities, often with 
disastrous results. First reports of locusts this 
year came at about the middle of October. The 
Government declined to take any action because, 
they said, the locusts did not appear to be very 
big ones. Two weeks later they called out the 
army to fight them. By this time it was too late: 
the locusts are now strong and active, and will 
doubtless cause severe damage to crops—as they 
do most years. 

Iran is being Westernised in all the wrong 
places. Modern bottling plants for Pepsi, Coke 
and Canada Dry have sprung up all over the 
place, while in’ the filthy poor quarters of the 
cities people still drink from the jubes—open 
watercourses that run down the sides of the 
streets, collecting all manner of rubbish. Teheran 
Airport is one*of the finest in the Middle East, 
yet there is still no adequate road and rail system. 
A tall Hilton Hotel is being built, while hundreds 
of people sleep in the streets. 

Newspapers and all publications coming into 
the country are censored. All books, even those 
arriving as private personal effects, have to be 
checked by security officials, which often means 
that they are held at the customs for three or 
four weeks. For local newspapers the situation 
is complicated; they are never sure just what 
they will be able to get away with at any given 
time. The two*big dailies are expected to toe 
the line on major aspects of government policy. 
They sell around 70,000 copies a day each. The 
smaller papers, selling from 1,000 to 5,000, are 
allowed greater freedom. Yet it was one of the 
two big ones’ that first revealed the rigging of 
the elections, and got away with it. But a few 
weeks ago the largest English-language paper 
was suspended for two days because of an article 
it had printed a week before which faintly 
implied approval of Egypt (it was from the 
Observer Foreign News Service). Egypt is out 
of favour at the moment because of the insults 
Cairo Radio poured on the Shah when Iran 
recognised Israel; and in addition, the Shah may 
feel his present situation to bear an ominously 
close resemblance to that of King Farouk before 
Neguib’s revolution. When the paper did appear 
again, it carried a long and virulent attack on 
President Nasser as penance. Another recent 
seizure was of an issue that one of the big two 
had brought out to announce that the Russian 
rocket had hit the moon—this even though care 
had been taken to eradicate anything remotely 
resembling praise of Russia. 

There are 7,000 political prisoners held at 
present; and by calling all his enemies Com- 
munists the Shah is helping to ensure that when 
the revolution does come it will be from the Left. 
But it will probably take the form of a quiet 
coup from somewhere near the top; and if it 
does not come about in that way fairly soon, a 
popular uprising is conceivable. 

Anyway, I don’t want to be here when it 
happens. 
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Predictions for the Wear 1961 


By ALOYSIUS C. BICKERSTAFF 


DECEMBER 23. 


1960 


AVING long observed and lamented the Abuses of the Art of Astrology by certain Char. 

latans who Trade on the Gullibility of a credulous Public by the casting of Horoscopes, 
I resolved some years ago—in 1956, to be Precise—that Readers of the Spectator should be pro- 
vided with an Almanack compiled in a new Way. What that Way was, I said at the Time, it would 
be sufficient for them to judge when my Predictions were Verified. Those Readers who kept my 
Calculations beside them will know how completely they were Verified. I forecast that a mob 
of undergraduates would march on All Souls to tar and feather Mr. A. L. Rowse; that Mr. 
Oliver Edwards would write on ‘Books for the Bath, including He Made the Little Fishes Too 
‘Waterproof Paper, Ils. 9d. post free); that Lord Beaverbrook would commission Eve Perrick and 
Anne Edwards to write a Biography of Walter Long; that Sir Robert Fraser would be able to 
boast that It’s All Yours, a give-away show in which competitors poured sewage over their 
husbands, had been watched by more viewers than any other programme since the Coronation; and 
that Sir John Harding would say that the new wave of terrorist activity in Cyprus, resulting in 
seventy-three deaths in a week, was a sign that the Terrorists were getting near to the End of their 
Tether. Those of You who recollect the Year 1957 will realise that I did not fail in above one 
or two Particulars, and those of no great moment: Mr. A. L. Rowse was not tarred and feathered, being in Cornwall at the Time, engaged on a «22: ision 
of his Autobiography; and Mr. Oliver Edwards was untimely Sacked by his Editor, Sir William Haley, to the Great Sorrow of those of Us who thought 
Mr. Edwards's column engagingly Droll; and Miss Edwards and Miss Perrick changed their Employer. But it will be generally Conceded by all except 
the most Obstinate that my Predictions came closer to the Truth than those of Any Other Prognosticator; and I have no Doubt that the same will be 








said about these, which I offer the Public, for 1961. 


January 


My first prediction is that on the first of 
January (or the day Before, to Assist the Sunday 
Papers) a List of Honours will be published 
which will reveal that peerages have been given 
to Sir Brian Robertson and Mr. Laurence Cad- 
bury for public services; and to several Tory 
back-benchers because of their admiration for 
the Whips. 

President Soustelle will announce from the 
boot of his car that the referendum planned for 
January 8 will not now be held. His State motto 
will be ‘Le déluge, c’est moi.’ 


February ° 


The Sunday Telegraph will be published for 
the first time. 

Mr. Roy Thomson will buy the Daily Tele- 
graph and its associated newspapers. 

The Sunday Telegraph will cease publication, 
but its owners will point out that they are com- 
pensating all members of its staff by giving them 
a Bonus of One Week’s Salary for every Year 
for which they were employed on the Paper. 

The Lord Chancellor will declare that as the 
subject of the Congo is about to be debated by 
the United Nations, the matter is clearly sub 
judice, and would not be Proper for Parliament 
to Discuss. 

Two rival Processions headed by Canon 
Collins and Lord Russell will meet head on in 
the Strand; and Lord Russell will Crown Canon 
Collins with a nuclear disarmament Banner, 
crying, “Yes, but good for whom?’ 

President Salan will send a telegram of thanks 
to General Franco for his assistance in a certain 
Matter. 


March 

The press will be barred from South-West 
Africa following a rumour that thirty-seven 
Africans, including Women and Children, had 
been killed when police opened fire on the cele- 
bration of the Relief of Mafeking. 


The Prime Minister will tell the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference that Sir Roy 
Welensky has been ‘the Bicarbonate of Soda 
against the Wind of Change.’ 

The Home Secretary will inform the House 
of Commons that to implement the Wolfenden 
proposals on Homosexuality, the Government 
proposes to introduce legislation, being prepared 
in the Home Office, to close all Gentlemen’s 
Conveniences. 

The Prime Minister will welcome President 
Massu to London with some well-chosen Words 
about Britain’s Historic Links with her Great 
Ally. 


pril 

In a Memorandum to the Pilkington Com- 
mittee Sir Robert Fraser will explain that the 
decision to increase the quota of American pro- 
grammes to 50 per cent. has been taken because 
of the Independent Television Authority’s desire 
to improve Anglo-American relations, by assist- 
ing Another Great Ally to close the Sterling Gap. 

Mr. Chapman Pincher’s biography of Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, entitled Jix Nix Six Pix, 
will be serialised in the Evening Standard, and 
described by Mr. Leonard Mosley as the finest 
work of its Kind since Men and Power. A day 
after publication the Daily Express will offer to 
pay full price for any clean copies delivered to 
its Office. 


May 

Dr. Kwame Nkrumah will announce that, as 
Western democratic methods are not always 
suited to African countries, where the Problems 
are Different, he has decided to merge the offices 
of Chief Justice and Attorney-General; and that 
he proposes to appoint Mr. Geoffrey Bing to 
the new post. 

Mr. Geoffrey Bing will be made a Knight of 
the British Empire. 

The Lord Chancellor will declare that as court 
decisions may be reversed on appeal, a report 


in the press that a prisoner has been found guilty 
may prejudice his Chances in a Second Trial if 
his appeal succeeds; therefore, any such report 
must be considered a Contempt. 


June 

In the by-elections caused by the elevation of 
So Many Conservative back-benchers to the 
House of Lords, the Conservatives will hold all 
six seats. In three of them the Liberals will come 
in a Very Good Second. Two Labour candidates 
will lose their deposits. 

Mr. Jo Grimond will say that this constitutes 
heartening evidence of the extent of the Great 
Liberal Revival: Mr. Hugh Gaitskell will say 
that Labour must Fight Again; Mr. Michael Foot 
will say that the results mean that Gaitskell Must 
Go; and Mr. Macmillan will say nothing at all, 
but Mr. Butler will announce the promotion of 
More of the Prime Minister’s wife’s second 
cousins to the Government. 





Sulp 


Following the grant of a Constitution to 
Southern Rhodesia, Sir Roy Welensky will an- 
nounce his Retirement; he will be elevated to the 
Peerage as Lord Copperbelt, and appointed 
Metropolitan Police Commissioner. 


August 


Ulster Television will announce a new pro- 
gramme, What the Papists Say. 

The Brewers will announce that in order to 
Rationalise Distribution and give a better Ser- 
vice to their Customers, only One Brand of 
Whisky will be sold in future in Public Houses. 

In response to protests, the Brewers’ Ring 
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will point out in a Letter to the Times that 
Customers do not complain when they are 
offered only one firm’s Draught Beer in a Public 
House; that as the brand of Whisky on sale will 
be made by a Distillery owned by the Brewers’ 
Ring, they will be able to guarantee its High 
Quality; and that, in any case, the customer 
cannot reasonably expect them to sell goods 
made by their Competitors. 


September 

Miss Veronica Papworth’s biography of Walter 
Long will be serialised in the Evening Standard 
and praised by Leonard Mosley as the best of 
its kind since Chapman Pincher’s classic. 


October 

At the Liberal Party Conference, Mr. Grimond 
will call for a great Leap Forward by Liberals. 
Amid Acclamation, Resolutions will be Carried 
outlining the Party’s Policy on crop-rotation in 
the Scillies and Support for Cottage Industries 
North of a Line from the Humber to the Wash. 

At the Labour Party Conference, a Motion 
proposed by the T&GWU that Diplomatic Re- 
lations with the United States should be broken 
off will be Carried by a Substantial Majority. 
Mr. Frank Cousins will explain on Panorama 
that Britain was a Great Power without Ameri- 
can aid until 1776 and that there is no reason 
why she should not continue again to be so. 
In a Statement after the Vote, Mr. Harold 
Wilson will say that although he was not able 
to vote for the Motion, he cannot in Honour 
stand Idly By, and that he will be Prepared, if 
Called Upon, to lead the party in Implementing 
its new Policy. 

At the Conservative Party Conference, Mr. 
Macmillan will put his Tongue in his Cheek and 
say that he sometimes Gets the Impression, look- 
ing at the Opposition, that he is seeing Double; 
and Mr. Bernard Braine will Laugh so Hard 
that he will have to be carried out of the Hall 
with an Apoplexy. 


Rovember 


The Home Secretary will inform the House 
of Commons that the Government is unable to 
introduce legislation raising the age of Criminal 
Responsibility from eight to ten years of Age, 
because Public Opinion is not yet Ready for 
the Change. 

Mr. John Gordon will criticise the Home 
Secretary for not reducing the Age of Criminal 
Responsibility to Five, so that Depravity can be 
checked before it becomes a Public Danger. 





December 

The Lord Chancellor will declare that as Par- 
liament is the chief Court in the Land, all matters 
Which are the subject. of impending Legislation 
must be considered as sub judice; and that any 
Teference to them in the Public Prints will be 
considered a Contempt. 
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it happens 


every year. On Christmas Eve, or Christmas Day itself, there is the familiar, cheery rat-tat-tat which 
announces that the Postman, everybody’s friend, is at the door. He has come for his Christmas box. 
You give it to him and he goes away, grumbling. 

Half an hour later there is another cheery rat-tat-tat at the door. It is another postman, also wanting 
a Christmas box He is followed by five sets of carol-singers, the milk roundsman, another postman, 
two more sets of carol-singers, the paper-boy, a policeman, two more postmen, a tramp, a Jehovah's 
Witness another policeman, another paper-boy, another set of carol-singers and another postman. 

Then, a little later, there is a familiar, cheery rat-tat-tat at the door. Screaming hysterically, you 
fling it open. There is a postman outside. It is true that he has come for his Christmas box. But it is 
not that which makes his visit a catastrophe. It is the fact that he is bearing in his arms five parcels, 
containing five presents from people to whom you have quite forgotten to send presents yourself. 
And it is too late to do so now. ad 

Oh horror! Oh calamity! Oh social disgrace! Oh gossip! How shall we keep up with the Joneses 
now? As we come to the card contained in. the last of the parcels, our hair stands on end, like 
this: 











We fling our arms round 
our wife like this: 


We sink to the ground 


ate . 
iw despair, like this: And then—inspiration. There is one 


present, and only one. which you 
can give after Christmas without the 
recipients suspecting that they were 
simply left off your original list. 
And that is the Spectator. 

You can give a year’s subscription to the Spectator, at half the usual rate (25s. instead of 50s.) to 
any of your friends and relations who are not already regular readers. The first issue they receive, 
naturally, is the first issue of 1961. With it there will be a card, telling them that it comes from you. 
And they will be perfectly convinced chat the order was placed in November (as, indeed, it was by 
many of our wiser—or as you would say, more priggish—readers). 

Of course, you know your friends and relations better than we do. You do not need us to tell you 
how much they will enjoy fifty-two weeks of a magazine which regularly contains the writing of 
Kingsley Amis and Patrick Campbell, Evelyn Waugh and Katharine Whitehorn, John Mortimer and 
Bernard Levin, William Golding and Roy Jenkins, Dan Jacobson and Colin MaclInnes, Penelope 
Gilliatt and Peter Forster, Kenneth Allsop and Christopher Hollis and dozens and dozens more. And 
they will know even better than you how much they will appreciate a gift that keeps them abreast of 
the latest news from abroad, from Westminster, from the City; the latest trends in the arts; the latest 
cartoons (by Quentin Blake, Trog, Maurice Bartlett, Michael Heath, Ed Fisher and others). 

And, as a matter of fact, you need not wait until Christmas Day and the cheery rat-tat-tat. You can 
fill in the coupon below, adding as many more names as you wish on plain paper, and send it off 
now. Hark! was that a cheery rat-tat-tat at the door? 
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On Independent Television 


next Tuesday at 9.35 p.m. 





‘THE TWO BOUQUETS’ 
by Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon 


On Tuesday, Associated-Rediffusion presents ‘The Two Bouquets’, 
a play with music, by Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon. First produced 
at the ‘Ambassadors’ in 1936, it was revived at the ‘St. Martin’s’ 
in May 1953. A delightful period piece set in Victorian Twickenham, 
the play was specially chosen for the holiday season because of its 
qualities of gaiety and lighthearted charm most associated with 
Herbert Farjeon, and so well remembered from his famous ‘Little 
Theatre Revues’ of the ’thirties. Leading roles are played by Pip 
Hinton, Patricia Lambert, Milo O’Shea, Rose Hill, Denis Martin, 
both of whom were in the 1953 revival, Peter Gilmore, June Marlow, 
Stanley Meadows and Tony Bateman. ‘The Two Bouquets’ is 
directed by Joan Kemp-Welch. 
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I would like to receive your explanatory brochure, 
“Private Treatment in Illness’. 
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‘Tutor Oxoniensis’ 

M. Solaric and R. Marcetic 
MD 

Donald Davie 


Opus Dei 

Minorities in Austria 
Wonder Drug 
Literature into Life 


Clerical Blood Pressures 
Rev. Philip Wells 


G. Tobia, W. P. Jaspert 
J. P. Donleavy 


Whitewash? 


‘| Am a Pornographer’ 





OPUS DEI 


Sir,—Those who have been following the discussion 
in your correspondence columns about Opus De? 
may be interested in a brief account of what hap- 
pened last term in Oxford. Earlier in the year Opus 
Dei acquired the very valuable site of Grandpont 
House near Folly Bridge in order to build a hostel 
for 200 men undergraduates, which it hoped to open 
in 1962. The site was bought and planning permis- 
sion asked from the City Council before the views 
of the University had been ascertained, The omission 
confirms Mr. Bergonzi’s comment upon the alarming 
manner in which Opus Dei ignores and by-passes 
the University Catholic chaplaincy. The most super- 
ficial inquiry in that quarter would have revealed to 
Dr. Masia and Father Burke (the two representatives 
of Opus Dei who conducted the negotiations) that 
their plan depended upon the University’s permis- 
sion, since in Oxford undergraduates can only live 
in lodgings or hostels licensed by the University. 
Inquiry would also have revealed—for the Chap- 
laincy is well acquainted with the ways of the Uni- 
versity—that such permission was unlikely to be 
granted. Nor was it. And the future of the, Grand- 
pont House site is now very uncertain. ; 

The reasons given for the University’s refusal have 
not been made public, but it is reasonable to sur- 
mise that among others they included disdpproval 
of the creation of what was bound to become an 
institution for the propagation and inculcation of a 
particular body of doctrine and dogma, thus cutting 
across not only the college system, but, more 
seriously, the whole modern liberal conception of a 
university as a place where opinions are formed by 
the free play of intellectual inquiry. It is significant 
that Opus Dei has had scarcely any support from 
the Catholic clergy and laity in Oxford, who, with 
one or two exceptions, regard its incursion as tact- 
less, maladroit, and ill-advised. Most of them are 
heartily relieved at the University’s decision to dis- 
courage an alien organisation which could scarcely 
have failed to harm the reputation of the Catholic 
Church in Oxford 

Incidentally one of the | principal arguments 
advanced by Opus Dei for building a hostel is the 
difficulty which Afro-Asian undergraduates are said 
to have in securing lodgings; and a high proportion 
of those housed in the new hostel would have been 
such people who, it is argued, would thus be pre- 
vented from abandoning ‘western values’ and turn- 
ing to Communism. Oxford certainly has no cause 
for complacency in such matters but it is curious 
that Opus Dei should have selected one of the two 
university cities in Great Britain, where thanks to 
the college system this particular problem is less 
acute than almost anywhere else. Can it be that 
Opus Dei, like the Jesuits in former times, wishes not 
only to help the depressed classes but also to gain 
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a foothold in a place which is generally believed, 
rightly or wrongly, to contain an unusually high 
proportion of potential future ‘top people’? 

It is not cowardice but a desire to avoid the blasts 
of personal propaganda over the Christmas season 
which prompts me to sign myself truthfully but 
generically as—Yours faithfully, 

TUTOR OXONIENSIS 


MINORITIES IN AUSTRIA 


Sir,—We have followed with great interest the 
articles and correspondence concerning the position 
of the Austrian minority in South Tyrol. They were 
timely for two reasons; firstly, because real and 
alleged injustice and denial of human rights must 
be investigated and fought against; secondly, because 
the free world must live up to its ideals and serve 
as an example by settling such disputes amicably, 
especially if they are not intractable. 


In the Tyrol affair the Austrians are the plaintiffs 
and it appears that they have made out a case. But 
we would like to point out, with due respect for 
pest-war Austrian achievements and democracy, that 
an equally strong case could be made against the 
way they are treating their Yugoslav (predominantly 
Slovene) minority. 

For years there have been complaints about social 
and racial discrimination, about systematic assimila- 
tion and non-fulfilment of agreements. Only last year 
the compulsory bilingual elementary schools, which 
had functioned very successfully in the ethnically 
mixed areas, were closed down; so that if Slovene 
parents want their children to attend one of the few 
remaining Slovene schools, they now have to make 
special application. This is not very popular in view 
of the scarcity of such schools; and in the past it 
has sometimes proved a serious obstacle to the 
child’s future career. As far as secondary education 
is concerned there is, to our knowledge, only one 
secondary school of that type, at Klagenfurt, with 
not more than 230 pupils and no fixed syllabus. 
These schools, moreover, have no real autonomy. 
There are also difficulties in the field of religious 
teaching, as it appears that it is increasingly difficult 
for Slovene children to receive religious instruction 
in their own language. 

The official Austrian attitude is that the Slovene 
minority is being rapidly integrated (‘integration,’ as 
Herr Kreisky so aptly says in his letter in your issue 
of December 16, *. . . has many meanings’) and is 
therefore disappearing as a national group. To sup- 
port this argument official statistics are quoted, 
according to which in 1918 there were nearly 100,000 
Slovene-speaking inhabitants whereas in 1951 that 
number had fallen to a mere 23,000. This would 
mean a reduction of 75 per cent. after only one 
generation! On the other hand most conservative 
estimates from Yugoslav democratic sources (Yugo- 
slay Communist statistics cannot be fully trusted) 
agree that there are at least 50,000 Slovenes in 
Austria. 


There cannot be much doubt that the Slovene 
minority in Austria is being discriminated against 
and that its members are denied some of the basic 
rights guaranteed by the Austrian constitution. (The 
well-informed Slovene monthly Klic Triglava carried 
a long and detailed report on it in its April issue, 
parts of which were reprinted, incidentally, by the 
Corriere della Sera of October 4). The Austrian 
Slovenes have no desire to secede from Austria and 
join a Communist Yugoslavia: they have been and 
still are loyal Austrian citizens. They only want to 
have the same rights which are at present claimed 
for the Austrian minority in Italy, so well summed 
up by Herr Kreisky (to quote his letter again): 
‘, . . to protect their ethnic character. . . .” It should 
not be beyond the capacity of a democratic Austrian 
Government to see that these basic Human rights are 
respected.—Y ours faithfully, 

M. SOLARIC 
Chairman 
R. MARCETIC 

, Joint Secretary 
South Slav Democratic Union, 

7 Chesterford Gardens, NW3 
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WONDER DRUG 


Sir,—On September 2 you published a paragraph 
about the announcement of ‘Super penicillin’ (Cel- 
benin) in highly-critical terms. 

A critical approach to this, as to all matters, is 
desirable but should be correctly informed. Since 
Celbenin has not yet stood the test of time your 
low opinion of it is perhaps arguable, but your 
general rejection of the advances of the ‘Drug Era’ 
is not. It is factually incorrect for you to say that 
dangerous reactions to penicillin often occur; they 
do occur but are very rare and penicillin is one of 
the safest drugs known. It is a fact also that the 
outcome in tuberculosis, syphilis and leprosy—to 
name three of the most dangerous diseases through- 
out the world—has been transformed by chemo- 
therapy. It is a fact, also, that immense saving of 
life, limb and chronic invalidism has resulted from 
the use of “Wonder Drugs’ and that this is still a 
daily, hourly occurrence. Any doctor who has been 
in practice for twenty years knows how the scene 
has changed as a result of the antibiotics. These are 
not questions of opinion, but are facts which every 
doctor knows. 

If, in the face of these facts, you wish to hold the 
view that ‘the day of the wonder drug has passed,” 
your attitude is difficult to understand.—Yours faith- 
fully, ‘ 

MD 
(Name and address supplied) 

[This letter is referred to in a leading article.— 

Editor, Spectator.} 


LITERATURE INTO LIFE 


Sir,—Mr. Newton thinks that when I feel alarm 
at the presumption I seem to see among teachers 
and students of English, I am afraid only of a bogey 
of my own devising; Mr. Hough tells me I'm not 
alarmed enough, that I don’t know the half of ‘it. 
Your readers must decide which of them is right, or 
whether the fact of their disagreement doesn’t sug- 
gest that the truth is somewhere in between them. 
Mr. Newton insists on naming names. I am quite 











highlights of 1960 


AUSTIN FARRER Said or Sung 
‘A ituly remarkable and compelling book” Daily Tele- 
graph. “First rate . . . Dr Farrer is always conscious of 
himself preaching. He knows exactly what he is doing. 
He is spending all his skill, all his wit, all his sometimes 
subtle choice of imagery, all his power of direct illustration 
to give his hearers the experience of his own spiritual 
pilgrimage as an encouragement and inspiration, and to 
teach what it means to be a Christian” Times Lit Supp. 16s 


PETER F, ANSON 


Fashions in Church Furnishings 
1840-1940 


‘One of the most fascinating books I have read for a long 
time” Daily Telegraph (JounN BetreMan). ‘ Mr Anson's 
large book is a product of his life’s work” Spectator 
(Evecyn Wauon). “This delightful book” The Tablet. “A 
most attractive book providing full scope for the author's 
customary quiet but devastating humour” Catholic —_—— 

$s 


JAMES CARPENTER 


Gore: A Study in Librarian Catholic 
Thought 


‘This admirable book. . . . Mr Carpenter displays Gore 
as one of the long succession of considerable Anglican 
theologians” The Times. “An outstanding achievement by 
any standard of judgment. . . . As a first book it is 


astonishing . . . very skilfully he reveals the man and his 
work” Daily Telegraph. “Learned, discerning, well! 
written” The Archbishop of York. 30s 


HERBERT KELLY, S.S.M. 
No Pious Person 


Autobiographical reflections of a 20th century prophet 

“These pages contain incisive comments on theology, 
theological education, monastic vocation, Christian 
unity” Archbishop of York. “The more one reads them 
the more one is entranced by the man and convinced that 
this is the only way to present him" Time and Tide, “There 
emerges the picture of a man of indomitable will, tough 
and unyielding” Times Lit Supp. “Fascinating reading. 
Father Kelly, like his Master before him, always confronted 
men with the uncompromising ‘Christian demand.” 
Expository Times. 15s 
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ready to ‘descend to personalities’ when the situation 
calls for it. I don’t think this situation does, It seems 
hard on Mr. David Holbrook that he should be 
singled out; and I must point out that he is Mr. 
Newton's whipping-boy, not mine. There is even 
less reason.for bringing in the name of Dr. Leavis; 
after all, he wasn’t a witness ‘in the Lady Chatterley 
trial, In short, L was pointing to a general malaise, 
not attacking individuals without naming them. 

I agree with Mr. Hough that the spectacle I tried 
to regard gravely is from other points of view 
extremely comical. A man too big for his boots cuts 
a ridiculous figure; but he can also be dangerous— 
which is not a laughing matter. In the same way 
your readers may be grateful to Mr. Newton for 
his information about the magazine Delta, and yet 
see something comical in Cambridge’s solemn con- 
viction that the details of its parochial squabbles are 
of consuming interest to the world at large. 

Mr. Hough asks, ‘Is there no literature written in 
French or Italian or Greek or Russian?’ Of course, 
of course. And to the Italian, the study of Italian, to 
the Russian, the study of Russian must be embar- 
rassing as the study of English is embarrassing for 
us, embarrassing because we don’t see where it can 
stop. 

Mr. Newton asks, ‘What serious function can a 
humanities study have if it is not ultimately the 
study of “how to live”?’ Much virtue in that ‘ulti- 
mately.’ The great writers may teach people how to 
live. Our more modest role is to make those writers 
easy of access; no more than that, and that is hard 
enough.—Yours faithfully, 

DONALD DAVIE 
1 High Street, Trumpington, Cambridge 


CLERICAL BLOOD PRESSURES 

Sm,—lIt would be a pity of the Rev. Austin Lee’s 
letter gave your readers in the South of England the 
impression that the clergymen of the North were all 
frustrated and embittered. There are frustrated and 
embittered clergymen, of course, just as there are 
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frustrated and embittered schoolmasters and civil 
servants; but twenty-seven years’ experience in rural 
Lancashire and Derbyshire suggest that in those 
counties at least they are few and far between. Surely 
there can be very, very few anywhere who are (as 
Mr. Lee avers) ‘literally rotting.’ 

Mr. Lee’s wilder generalisations (e.g. ‘Unfairness 
is the keynote of diocesan administration’) are as in- 
capable of refutation as of proof; but when he de- 
scends to particulars he is misinformed. 

1. He asserts that ‘the key fact is that the bishops 
have got into their own hands all patronage not held 
by the Crown.’ This is nonsense. In this diocese of 


Derby there are 269 benefices of which the Bishop 


is patron of only eighty-four. The remainder are 
divided among the Crown (nine), various trustees 
(fifty-two) and private patrons who have no fewer 
than 123 livings in their gift. These proportions 
would be found roughly true in most dioceses, Mr. 
Lee’s key fact is a key fallacy. 

2. Mr. Lee continues: ‘The Church Assembly. in 
promoting the Benefices (Exercise of Rights of Pre- 
sentation) Measure, 1931, thought that they were go- 
ing some way to fulfilling the dream lay people have 
always had of being able to get a parson they liked 
and get rid of a parson they disliked.’ In fact the 
Measure says nothing about getting rid of an un- 
popular parson. It was intended to give parishioners 
a very small part in the selection of a new incum- 
bent where previously they had had none. This it 
has done. If they choose to exercise their right (and 
often they do not) parishioners can require that the 
patron shall consult them before making a nomina- 
tion to the Bishop; the Bishop must defer or refuse 
the institution of the patron’s nominee if the 
parishioners object. Incidentally the lay people’s 
dream sometimes becomes a nightmare. It is not 
unknown, where the Church Council is the patron, 
for them to turn in desperation to the Bishop to find 
them a man. 


It is refreshing to learn that ‘Oxford and Cam-. 


bridge men are frowned upon, particularly if they 
have an honours degree. We who come from 
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Redbrick had supposed that the scales were not un- 
naturally tipped slightly the other way. 

Many of us do often feel frustrated by our own 
inability to commend the Gospel and we suffer 
countless disappointments in almost everything we 
try to do; but a really embittered clergyman is a 
very rare bird. I hope Mr. Lee is not one of them.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP WELLS 
Walton Rectory, Burton-on-Trent 


WHITEWASH? 


Sir,—I am, 2nd have long been, an admirer of Isabel 
Quigly’s film criticism, but I feel that her natural 
loathing of Nazism and all its works has impaired 
her judgment in her review of 7 Aim at the Stars, 
The woolliness thus produced must be responsible 
for her describing a repentant Nazi as one who tries 
to excuse what he did; a man who tries that is 
simply not repentant—of Nazism or anything else, 

The overriding question she ignores, What should 
we do with the von Brauns of this world, those 
vision-driven geniuses whose occupational disease is 
moral myopia but whose furious energies have 
powered every major step in Man’s road from the 
caves? For we cannot ignore them in the hope that 
they will go away if we do; they demand a hearing 
and we can only kill them (an oft-tried expedient) or 
invest in their dreams. 

And are von Braun’s worth the investment? I, for 
one, believe that in that unimaginable future, whose 
timid beginnings we are witnessing today, the name 
of Wernher von Braun (his expediencies unremem- 
bered) will have a justifiably honoured place.—Yours 
faithfully, 

G. TOBIA 
25 Arlington Road, NW1 
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Sir,—Full marks to Miss Quigly for her remarks 
on the film about Captain Rogge. Of course she is 
right in saying or implying that any person who 


_ helped the Nazis prolong their war by making special 


exploits in their cause helped fill the gas chambers. 
For Germans knew quite well what was going on— 
I lived in Berlin in 1944 and 1943 and one had to 
be blind not to see what was being done to Jews, 
Poles, Russians, and all the others. And for those 
who insisted on being blind, there were plenty of 
rumours making the rounds and soldiers telling 
stories coming home on leave from Russia. 

Mr. Kennedy would do well to read up his his- 
tory. of the Second World War, and better still, he 
might look up translated Nazi files and records, 
which tell an often grimmer story, to remind him 
that perhaps this war was the first one which also 
happened to be a fight against tyranny. Those who 
helped the Nazis at that time certainly supported 
Nazi tyranny.—Yours faithfully. 

W. P. JASPERT 


93 Belsize Lane, NW3 


‘AM A PORNOGRAPHER’ 

Sir,—Again Mr. Nicolas Walter is correct and | 
must compliment him on his excellent detective work, 
but surely Mr. Girodias must be conversant with the 
editorial policy of The Olympia Press and will speak 
up and not let Mr. Walter do all the work champion- 
ing the unexpurgated edition of my novel The Ginger 
Man, as well as levelling vague insults at its English 
publisher who, it so happens, was the first publisher 
to properly publish The Ginger Man and bring to 
it the recognition it ultimately received as a novel. 
And, I may add, saved this work from obscurity in 
the Traveller’s Companion Series, where it languished 
for over a year without any of the latter-day praise 
it seems to be getting from folk like Mr. Nicolas 
Walter, delightful chap though he sounds. _ 

It might also be of interest that Neville Spearman 
Ltd., when publishing The Ginger Man, in England, 
undertook all risks and liabilities in the case of any 
prosecution brought against the work—and this in 
1956 and not 1960, with a live author and an un- 
known work.—Yours faithfully, 

J. P. DONLFAVY 
40a Broughton Road, Fulham, SW6 
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De-bagging Shakespeare 


By ALAN: BRIEN 


Twelfth Night. The 
Duchess of Malfi. 
(Aldwych.) 


WHEN the Stratford Com- 
pany opened at the Ald- 
wych last week, several 
critics took it upon them- 
selves to warn prospec- 
tive customers that they 
could no longer expect to 
rock with laughter as 
Robertson Hare lost his 
trousers. Perhaps the 
critics were a little premature. Certainly the 
audience for Twelfth Night threw themselves 
around in their seats in agonies of amusement— 
presumably at the sight of Shakespeare being so 
comically de-bagged. Peter Hall’s production has 
now been two and a half years in the works and 
it remains resolutely determined to prove that a 
classic comedy can still be a laff-riot. 

The theme, I take it, is self-deception. Twelfth 
Night is a light-hearted game of mistaken identi- 
ties. Malvolio, Viola, Olivia, Orsino, Sebastian 
and Antonio all at some moment in the intricate 
tangle are bemused by an illusion and begin to 
wonder if they are bewitched. Olivia and Orsino 
should be a pair of Arcadian aristocrats escaped 
from Sir Philip Sidney’s novel—the fun should 
spring from their uncomfortable amazement 
when their conventional charade suddenly be- 
comes involved with genuine passion. To put 
them into Caroline period—especially as seen 
through the eyes of a Victorian anecdotal painter 
with a weakness for coaching-inn décor and 
Christmas-card flower gardens—simply removes 
them from their natural background of innocent, 
courtly make-believe. Though often funny for 
moments, Geraldine McEwan’s squeaky, pert, 
middle-class flapper from The Boy Friend loses 
much of the continual humour of the part. 

The subplot of Sir Toby, Malvolio, Maria and 
Sir Andrew is clearly intended as a bass counter- 
point to the treble pipings of their superiors. It 
is the Elizabethan dramatist’s characteristic 
method of giving depth of focus to the almost 
operatic fooleries of the conventional hero and 
heroine. Mr. Hall has integrated these middle- 
class grotesques into a more homogeneous style 
than they achieved on the first Stratford first 
night. Richard Johnson once again plays Ague- 
cheek as a stricken mental defective. But he no 
longer loads the part with quite the same insane 
pathos and with his heron legs akimbo and his 
sheep face aghast he creates an unforgettable 
caricature. Patrick Wymark makes Sir Toby the 
officers’ mess buffoon, a Falstaff whose legs can 
flex at the knee, but also manages to convey the 
courage and ability which still linger in his wine- 
logged skull. Mark Dignam’s Malvolio seemed 
to be out of another and more tragic comedy. 
He was Lord Curzon kept prisoner in Skid Row. 
But Eric Porter seems never quite sure whether 
he should play for laughs, or play through them. 

Peter Hall's Twelfth Night is still an atomised 
version of Shakespeare’s original. The patterns 





he produces remain arbitrary and unconnected— 
and dazzling. The scenes do not perhaps explode 
with quite the earlier Roman candle whoosh and 
Dorothy Tutin’s Viola has lost much of that 
nervousness which was so endearing. She no 
longer seems quite so terrified at being on the 
stage with all those hulking, noisy men, but she 
remains touching and huggable enough to capti- 
vate an audience of Russian paratroops. 

Viola is only one of the heroines of the period 
who dress up in drag. This is often taken to mean 
that we must regard all of these plays as pure 
fairy-tale. But disguise was a fact, as well as a 
fiction, of the time—it was dressed as a page that 
Frances Howard, the divorced Countess of Essex, 
assisted her lover, the Earl of Somerset, in one 
of England’s most notorious murders. Among the 
ingredients which these two grisly intriguers 
mixed into Sir Thomas Overbury’s food were 
‘mercury, powder of diamonds, great spiders and 
eantharides.’ This is just the sort of recipe that 
John Webster probably kept in his kitchen. The 
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events of The Duchess of Malfi, those cumbrous, 
thick-roped webs of Italianate evil, cannot be 
faulted simply on the grounds of improbability. 
Anyway, in dramatic poetry, or poetic drama, 
anything can happen as long as the play remains 
congruous within itself. The trouble with The 
Duchess of Maifi is that it is written in quota- 
tions. At best, Webster’s language is copy-writer’s 
prose—jazzed-up, over-coloured, spicy images 
which come to pieces in your hands when you 
try to analyse them. His much-praised psychology 
consists entirely in loading each character with 
one dominant passion which goes endlessly 
churning on whatever is happening on the rest 
of the stage. Donald McWhinnie has given it a 
serious, respectful, workmanlike production and 
Peggy Ashcroft pours every drop of her talents 
into the leaky figure of the Duchess, only to have 
to watch them drip out again. If ever there were 
a case for the new interpretation, the change of 
period, the perverse casting of familiar roles, it 
would be The Duchess of Malfi. Why not modern 
dress? Antonio could be the court photographer 
who wins the heart of the beautiful Princess and 
so on. But Webster is treated with an awed 
admiration Which is seldom accorded to Shake- 
speare. The result is a well-acted, well-directed, 
well-dressed bore. 


Original Spirit 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THe new Barber’ of 
Seville at Sadler’s Wells 
has that vital quality 
which persistently eludes 
the same company’s 
Mozart productions—a 
sense of style. Take the 
recent Figaro. It was no 
accident that, apart from 
Kevin Miller's amusing 
performance in the minor 
role of Don Basilio, the 
only two singers in the 
cast with a developed feeling for Mozartian style 
were the two who have studied at Glyndebourne, 
Elsie Morison, who played the Countess with 
touching dignity, and Patricia Kern, the delicious 
and excellent Cherubino. 





The rest was all very gay and jolly, but it was 
not Mozart. This Barber, on the other hand, like 
last season’s Cinderella, is recognisably by 
Rossini. For one*thing Dent, whose translations 
of Figaro and Don Giovanni do not come within 
two centuries of the aristocratic panache of the 
originals, created a version of the Barber which, 
like Arthur Jacob’s Cinderella, is funny and intel- 
ligible without debasing the Italian. For another, 
though still not easy, it is easier to get an adequate 
realisation of a Rossini score than of a Mozart, 
and James Robertson, in this revival, does that, 
and sometimes more. Carl Toms has designed 
agreeable sets. But the key to achievement has 
again been the production by Douglas Craig. 

I hope I wiil not be accused of genuflecting 
before that institution if I point out that it was 
at Glyndebourne that Mr. Craig learnt his 


art. This is no fashionable talisman to success; 
but the advantages of having worked systemati- 
cally at Italian operas with Italians, and of know- 
ing what they sound like in their own tongue, 
are manifest in every scene. It helps to explain 
how Mr. Craig has again succeeded, not in a 
crude way by reducing Italian comic opera to the 
level of English vaudeville, but by finding a 
stylish English equivalent, a direct ‘translation’ 
which preserves a remarkable amount of the 
spirit of the original (in some ways more than 
the Covent Garden production) and is at the same 
time a convincing entertainment in its own right. 
There are still a few pockets of incorrigible Old 
Vickery holding out-—-we even have to endure 
the sight of Dr. Bartolo writhing from a blow 
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on the foot by Don Basilio’s umbrella during 
‘La Calumnia’; but the power of such ex- 
crescences to irritate is a measure of the general 
success of this production in avoiding them. For 
all the bustle and animation of a densely crowded 
stage, Mr. Craig’s touch rarely deserts him. 

This atmosphere of ‘style’ is strong enough to 
survive the rather languid Figaro of John Heddle 
Nash. His performance is all adroit, professional 
veneer of vitality and little real guts. The 
grotesques, on the other hand, are well done: 
Eric Shilling’s somewhat nasally sung but cleverly 
acted, wheezing, bumbling, fussy> in the end 
almost pathetically lost and wandering old 
Bartolo, and Stanley Clarkson, a great, gawky, 
sniggering scarecrow of a Basilio, midnight-black 
and tattered as the umbrella he brandishes, a 
secretary bird with the gallstones, putting that 
confidential bass to magnificent mortuary effect. 

‘Kevin Miller sings the Count pleasantly 
enough, and plays him with a nice touch of 
pomposity and a sense of timing which ensures 
that he never overplays the comic disguises. But 
the glory of the evening is Patricia Kern’s Rosina. 
It is not yet ideal; although she gets round the 
quick notes, her mastery of coloratufais not yet 
so thorough that it seems a natural activity of 
her deep; rich voice. The runs are there, but not 
composed of equal notes that sound individually 
—they are still a feat, not an artistic pleasure. 
Otherwise I found her performance irresistible 
in passion, charm and intelligence. With her 
solemn, childlike eye, gleaming at moments with 
malice and determination, her round cheek and 
wide mouth, and her air of devilishly innocent 
sensuality, this is a Rosina good enough to eat. 
It is also a perfect reinterpretation into English 
of the Italian original. 

Despite Wozzeck and Peter Grimes (each 
cautiously allotted three performances, all of 
them packed) I hardly imagine Sir David Webster 
would wish the glories of his regime to be judged 
on the melancholy repertoire of the,dast few 
months. It is time that somebody drew attention 
to the plight of subscribers during this dark 
period. Compelled, under the dispensation which 
is in force until the middle of January, to expend 
their book of vouchers on ten separate perfor- 
mances in the space of twelve weeks, they have 
found themselves exposed to a raging epidemic 
of Lucias, Cavs. and Pags., Carmens and what 
not, most of which the regulars among them 
(certainly the great majority) will have already 
seen there, performed by superior casts. 

Having said this, I must confess to having 
enjoyed Tosca the other day at Covent Garden. 
Though unremarkably sung, the revival half per- 
suaded me that, for all its emotional crudity and 
the impossibility of taking its extravagant heroics 
seriously, this is the most successful of all Puc- 
cini’s operas. Dispassionately considered, the 
whole thing is a resounding fake; if you sit back 
for an instant, you realise that the big Marengo 
tune in the second act is rank Edward German, 
you see through the quite indecent apparatus of 
false pathos which grinds into action at the sug- 
gestion, in the first act, that Tosca might have 
been deceived; while the pathetic-ironic duet in 
Act 3, in which the lovers plan their future in 
Puccini’s best soaring manner, withers into: dust 
at the first comparison with the similar scene in 
Aida. But, in a performance bold and uninhibited 
enough to ride the crest of the wave, there is little 


THE 


leisure to notice these inadequacies. Conducted 
with splendid sweep and vehemence by Mr. 
Downes, and played with opulent grandeur by 
the orchestra, it-went like a bomb. 

On the production side, one or two of the 
grossest outrages have been remedied—it is now, 
for example, possible that Cavaradossi could 
have overheard the announcement of Napoleon’s 
victory; and though Mr. David Kelly has appar- 
ently persuaded himself that the right way to 
play Angelotti is to give the impression of a man 
wading through water, no one can seriously 
pretend that this kind of thing matters as it would 
(and does) in Verdi or The Ring. The new Tosca, 
Gabriella Tucci, had a slightly piano first act, 
handicapped by a bonnet that made her look like 
Margaret Lockwood in The Man in Grey and a 
voice not quite heavy enough for the part; but it 
was a performance which grew in conviction as 
the evening progressed. Luigi Ottolini, a tenor 
who looks more like Caruso than he sounds, was 
Cavaradossi. His temper was clearly not improved 
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by a protracted struggle with one of the sleeves 
of his artist’s smock, which was inside out—an 
episode as irritating to Signor Ottolini as it was 
diverting to the audience. Throughout he was 
competent rather than glamorous: I tolerated 
his performance, but did not warm to it. 

That fine artist Otakar Kraus, on the other 
hand, has never been on better form. He has not 
the open Italian quality of vocal production ideal 
for the opera, and on some of Scarpia’s highest 
notes his voice flapped uncontrollably. But with 
what relish he plays Italian roles! His Scarpia has 
grown into a study complete and coherent in 
every cruel gesture, every movement and immo- 
bility of the head. He projects the clearly focused 
image of a monster who dominates not by com- 
manding but by hypnotising his creatures and 
victims: the stiff gait, the stillness, the dreadful 
gaping grave of the mouth, the huge, hungry 
eyes and grinning eyeballs, the curious deadness 
of the small insect head—an insect transfixed 
on the pin of its own lust. 


Two Puzzlements 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Spartacus. (Metropole.) 
—Elmer Gantry. (Leic- 
ester Square Theatre.) 
—The World of Suzie 
Wong. (Plaza.)—Shoot 
the Pianist. (Continen- 


tale.) 
STANLEY KUBRICK’s Spar- 
tacus (‘A’ certificate), 


which the loquaciousness 
induced by La Dolce 
Vita cut out of my 
column last week, and 
Richard Brooks’s Elmer Gantry (‘A’ certificate) 
have a good deal in common. Both, being too 
long for their talents, end by giving one a head- 
ache (Spartacus: three and a quarter hours; 
Elmer Gantry: nearly two and a half: you need 
at least a whiff of genius to sustain that sort of 
length). Both are directed with exuberance and 
dash but leave one with a rather similar feeling 
of flatness, both failing to come up to their direc- 
tors’ high hopes. Both make use of crowds: ahd 
panoramic ‘spectacle’ scenes. Both have Jean 
Simmons and, besides her, some formidable 
‘big-gun’ acting; both are, in fact, mainly ‘actors’ 
films,’ whatever the directors may have meant. 

Spartacus is a strange film, on the face of it 
just another fairly banally conceived and scripted 
film ‘epic,’ but in fact leaving a curiously mixed 
impression of force and feebleness. It is an indict- 
ment of ancient Rome, but in such a strictly 
modern idiom that one can’t help feeling some- 
thing has slipped up between the years; some 
difference of outlook, at least, must be allowed 
for in two thousand of them. Kirk Douglas as 
the slave who leads a revolt, for a time success- 
fully, against the entire power of Rome, is the 
weakest thing about it. This is the sort of part 
in which presence—that immeasurable attribute 
—counts above all else, and Mr. Douglas (who 
is one of the film’s producers, which explains 
things) hasn't got it: enough, anyway. You find 





it instead in three masterful actors, all’ playing 
great guns as the ancient, togaed opposition: 
Laurence Olivier as the villain’ filling’ every 
moment he appears in with such unmistakable, 
adult truth and force that the rest of the cast 
fairly wilts with unreality around him; Peter 
Ustinov as a kind of intermediary villain, owner 
of a school of gladiators, not purposefully nasty 
to anyone but, in a sort of sidelong riotously 
funny way, malevolent; and Charles Laughton 
as the plebeian with power and an insatiable 
appetite for girls. Besides these three rounded 
studies in various sorts of villainy there is a 
(pretty explicit: unusual, in the American 
cinema) homosexual subplot involving Tony 
Curtis and Olivier, and much visual cruelty in 
pleasing colour and often pleasing shape. The 
final impression is one of puzzlement at the film’s 
changes of mood and its varying quality. 
Puzzlement, too, with Elmer Gantry; but I 
imagine more deliberately aroused. We are never 
quite sure what Gantry, commercial traveller 
turned revivalist preacher, really means, whether 
his religion means or doesn’t mean a thing to 
him, whether he is really carried away by his own 
eloquence or strictly in control, and so on; 
Richard Brooks’s direction doesn’t tell us, nor 
does Burt Lancaster’s exhaustingly effective, but 
always external, performance, which puts Burt 
Lancaster across as a virtuoso (that convenient 
portmanteau word), but never as credible, under- 
standable Gantry. The film is based on Sinclair 
Lewis’s novel, which I haven’t read but gather 
has been altered a good deal in plot; the subject 
and setting, anyway, are fascinating: revivalist 
religion in the Middle West during the Twenties, 
a time when (as Inherit the Wind showed not 
long ago) ‘old-time religion’ had the power to 
arouse hysteria, mob violence, and a whole 
Ku-Klux-Klannish atmosphere nicely epito- 
mised in the curling lip of the minister who tells 
Elmer Gantry as if it were the end of the world: 
‘And a CATHOLIC’s running for President.’ Mr. 
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Brooks has described in Sight and Sound how 
he found the right sort of face for his revivalist 
meetings: people who had left the Middle West 
for California during the war, and, nearly two 
decades later, still kept themselves in small 
regional pockets, still with their old appearance 
and manner, and unmistakably non-Hollywood. 
Ordinary extras, of course, wouldn’t have done. 
This kind of thing, the cumulative atmosphere 
and the detail that adds up to make us feel it, is 
well done, but when everything is a question, and 
no questions are-answered, you begin to wonder 
who knows the answer: does the director? Or 
is he just making a mystery? The whole thing 
bristles with rather superficial symbolism and 
even Jean Simmons’s radiant, and in this case 
hearty, charm as an Aimee Macpherson figure 
(Mr. Brooks has called her the good and positive 
side of this sort of religion but oh: her milkmaid 
act, her prima donna wardrobe and equally 
prima donna-ish airs!) cannot make one see what 
it is all meant to be getting at. 


Ballet 





Bring on 
By CLIVE 


RaGs to riches, inno- 
cence rewarded, virtue 
triumphant and a merry 
Christmas to one and all 
—the cracker-motto mes- 
sage of the Ashton/Pro- 
kofiev ballet Cinderella 
has returned to Covent 
Garden to gladden our 
hearts, as it were, with its 
chirpy carolling. That my 
cold heart was last week 
left ungladdened seemed 
due to both the intrinsic faults of the ballet and 
equally to the ineptitude of its performance. 
Cinderella was Ashton’s first full-length ballet. 
Much of it is superb, with great extended pas- 
sages of rhetorical choreography spectacularly 
clinching all argument about the eloquence of 
pure dance. In places Ashton achieves an open- 
hearted grandeur, as dance after dance unfolds 
with precise felicity. Unfortunately if there are 
heights there are also depths, and Cinderella has 
what must surely be some of the longest 
longueurs in modern ballet. While the slipper- 
loose heroine and her fancy-free Prince are 
having their ball, everything is fine, but the 
preparation for that ball and its sad little after- 
math of shoe-fitting prove prosaic death to Ash- 
ton’s poetic invention. He has tried to enliven 
the proceedings by making the Ugly Sisters into 
pantomime dames. As originally played by 
Helpmann and Ashton himself, these be-corseted 
harridans ran destructive riot through the ballet. 
Now the roles have been given, virtually un- 
changed, to women, the belly-laughs have sub- 
sided, only to be replaced by the mild, abortive 
gurgles of an audience trying to be amused. 
After twelve years, and 140 performances, in 
the Covent Garden repertory Cinderella has 
served its term. It now needs a completely new 
production, in which Ashton could conserve 
what is already good, but have another go at the 
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It is sad to see Richard Quine, once a fair hope 
for ‘mad’ comedy, but growing progressively 
(with commercialisation) more sentimental and 
soft, slithering into a fifth-rate weepie like The 
World of Suzie Wong (‘A’ certificate) which is 
too tedious to waste space on. 

All these films: are long, Suzie Wong seeming 
the longest (though it isn’t) because of its 


. Meandering, unconcentrated direction; so it’s a 
“relief to recommend a film as spare and tight 


and in fact as positively elliptical in style as 
Francois Truffaut’s second film, Shoot the Pianist 
(‘X’ certificate), another of last week’s victims 
to La Dolce Vita. I don’t think Truffaut has 
pulled off the mixture of styles, moods, and cap- 
riciousness, or settled or squared up to what he 
means by comedy, pathos, or farce; but it’s an 
exciting film, a film in which you feel the director 
in every moment, in the jerky, jazzy, throwaway 
style and the tough, semi-private language, and 
in the particular brand of sharp good humour, 
off-savoury rather than exactly bitter. 


the Girls 


BARNES 


rest, including the Prokofiev music he originally 
cut, particularly the long divertissement at the 
beginning of the last act. Opportunity should also 
be taken to replace the dejectedly hideous décor 
and costumes by Jean-Denis Malclés. It has been 
said that Zeffirelli once expressed some interest in 
working with the Royal Ballet. He could make a 
marvellous Fairy Godfather to Cinderella. 

It would, however, take more than just a new 
production to right the wrongs of last week’s 
Cinderella, which looked under-rehearsed, under- 
danced and under the weather. Admittedly it was 
being given by the Royal Ballet’s second com- 
pany (doubled in numbers by students and the 
Covent Garden Opera Ballet) for the first time 
ever, and only Margot Fonteyn, Michael Somes, 
Rosemary Lindsay and Doreen Wells were 
familiar with their roles. This does not altogether 
excuse the company’s unstylish and colourless 
dancing, with, surprisingly, the girls as the chief 
offenders. The male side of this section of the 
Royal Ballet is hearteningly vigorous, and on the 
first night the four Prince’s Friends lithely danced 
everyone off the stage with the sole exception of 
Fonteyn. For years the male dancing of the 
Royal Ballet has been gradually improving; the 
time could easily come when the men effectively 
outshine the girls, and the present repertory is 
woefully unprepared to meet such an unexpected 
volte-face. The urgent need now is for the Royal 
Ballet teachers to bring on the girls, or for its 
choreographers to extend the male repertory. 

The first two performances of the: season 
fascinatingly contrasted Margot Fonteyn and 
Lynn Seymour as Cinderella. Fonteyn’s saucer- 
eyed waif and exultant princess is among her 
finest characterisations. Nowadays her technique 
occasionally strains behind an _ over-dazzling 
smile, but the classic purity of her dancing is 
undefiled, her ability to identify that dancing with 
her acting continues to grow and, for my money, 
she is Cinderella still. Seymour, on the other 
hand, is not Cinderella yet. 
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ANY 
OLD 
PICTURES? 


Flowerseller, London 1905 


Those who saw Granada TV’s programme 
‘The Boer War’ will realise that 
the past can be brought alive by 
old photographs and drawings. 
‘A classic of its kind’ 
was the verdict of THE TIMES. 
Granada TV is preparing more similar 
programmes and would welcome 
suggestions for subjects, particularly 
from people who have old photographs, 
or know where they can be found, 
which they think would help make 
an interesting programme. 


If you have any ideas, or 
any old pictures, please write to:— 


GRANADA TV xwancuester 3 
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Wherefore Does He Why? 


By COLIN MacINNES 


CTING exists by being heard and seen; yet it is 

extraordinary how great actors of the past 
have survived as living presences despite our 
knowing nothing of what was most essential 
about them—the exact nature of their perfor- 
mance. From this century onwards, films and 
recordings will preserve a vision in some ways 
more tangible; though we may wonder if these 
contrivances will give, in time, to modern actors, 
the legendary quality which has made older 
reputations endure for centuries. May not one 
essence of a legend be that it is based on a popu- 
lar memory, transformed and nourished by 
generations of largely oral repetition and 
inquiry? 

Dan Leno, who was born a hundred years ago 
this week and who died in 1904, may be the 
last great actor whose repute, if it continues to 
survive, will chiefly reside in an unconfirm- 
able legend. Although the Biograph existed 
during his latter years, I cannot trace that he was 
ever filmed. There are plenty of photographs, 
and there are even some reedy but perfectly 
audible recordings of his ‘sketches.’ His scripts, 
which he wrote himself, have also been preserved 
—as they have not in the case of his. even more 
celebrated precursor, ‘Joey’ Grimaldi. But his 
real fame is still based on the two factors that 
seem best to sustain a dead actor’s memory: the 
writings of contemporary admirers, and a living 
reputation in his own profession. 

As to the second, ‘Dan's dressing-room’ is 
shown today with reverence to anyone who goes 
back stage at Drury Lane; and among variety 
artists whom I questioned when writing a ‘pro- 
gramme’ about him in 1952, I found that his 
mame was as entirely familiar as it was esteemed. 
As to the literary testimony, it is overwhelming. 
it begins with Dickens, who ‘discovered’ Leno 
as a boy actor in Belfast and compared him to 
the great ‘Joey,’ about whom he had written. 
What is unquestionably Max Beerbohm’s finest 
essay (and perhaps the only one in which he 
utterly commits himself) is his valedictory 
account of Dan. Gordon Craig admired him, so 
did Nellie Melba, And so, most emphatically, 
did not George Bernard Shaw: whose hostile 
account is equally significant (‘dismally futile . . . 
abject resourcelessness ... barren acres of 
gag’). The profession of his day was, in all its 
branches, unanimous. Tree said, ‘If ever Dan 
Leno plays Richard III, it will be the greatest 
performance of the part we have ever seen.’ 
Seymour Hicks—whose essay, though not so 
ecstatic and enamelled as Max Beerbohm’s, is I 
think more acute and sensitive—spoke of a face 
‘human beyond description’ and of ‘a thin husky 
voice which reached every corner of the audi- 
torium.’ Most decisive is the adulation of his 
fellow actors of the Halls: of Herbert Campbell 
- (usually King to his Queen at Drury Lane), and 
particularly of Marie Lloyd, an_ extremely 
severe judge who unreservedly admired only two 


other music hall artists (the second was George 
Formby senior). 

Outside the theatre, his following was no less 
universal. His most illustrious fan was Edward 
VII who commanded him to Sandringham and 
gave him, directly, a gold pin and, indirectly, the 
title of ‘The King’s Jester’ (and who thus, in Dan’s 
art, shared at least one taste with Beerbohm). 
His thousands of unillustrious fans were the 
working-class public which was the mainstay of 
the 800 Halls that once flourished in the capital 
alone. The secret of this popularity can be 
guessed by reading Leno’s scripts. They are all 
about underdogs: but—and this, I think, is 
important because it explains why Leno was 
the rare, authentic clown and not merely a 
comedian—about the underdog who bites back, 
incorrigibly undefeated. For the clown belongs 
to a world of tragi-comedy: of which the 
emblem is his own twin grimace, with its 
groaning grin and its cheerful agony. It is the 
essence of the true clown that he is subversive, 
however much in appearance ‘put upon’ and 
momentarily defeated. He challenges completely 
the common-sense view of life: delights his 
audience, but disturbs it. Anyone who saw 
Grock—and how he kept his public at arm’s 
length while he provoked it to jeer at him—will 
know the uneasy merriment a real clown can 
engender. Or even W. C. Fields: perhaps one of 
the last of this great species in the Western 


world, since (for a multitude of reasons—some of 


them, like the conquest of sickness and poverty, 
positive and healthy) our own age, though tragic 
enough, has largely lost the sense of tragedy. 

I think it is time (and it would be great fun for 
someone) that a detailed critical study of the art 
of the English Halls be made. (All we have so far 
is Willson Disher’s admirable Winkles and 
Champagne, and such lamentably point-missing 
essays as Mr. Eliot’s on Marie Lloyd.) The Halls 
flourished from about 1860 to 1910. They were, 
initially at any rate, an entirely spontaneous 
creation of English working-class actor-singers, 
to three of whom the term genius might be 
applied: to Leno himself, to Marie Lloyd and to 
Little Tich. It was an art sustained by scores of 
lyric-writers and musicians, also chiefly working- 
class, hundreds of whose songs still remain in the 
popular repertory, and dozens of whom wrote 
(often in inextricable collaboration) tunes which, 
though derivative (chiefly from diluted English 
folk songs and German lieder), are often ex- 
quisite and words that, most dexterously married 
to the music, are of wonderful economy and 
point: especially in the cherished field of the 
comic-sardonic number. 

Until big business moved in on the Halls 
before the turn of the century and converted 
them into Palaces of Variety to which the re- 


spectable could then safely venture (abandoning 
the Nigger Minstrel shows of their earlier insipid | 


predilection)—until, that is, the decadent Harry 


Lauder era of unashamed sentiment and uplift— 
the music hall public were also working men and 
women who saw mirrored on the stage their own 
tribulations and snatched joys: who heard songs 
like, Leno’s ‘The Moving Job’ about the bilking 
lodger’s ‘midnight flit,’ or ‘shooting the moon’— 
an obsessively recurrent theme in music hall] 
ditties—or of the stolen pleasures of ‘Sweet 
Saturday Night.’ What killed the Halls finally 
was not—as is so often said—the arrival of the 
Biograph, or ragtime, or revue, or even radio 
(the Halls were stone dead, anyway, by the time 
radio came—‘revivals’ of old-timers were already 
taking place), but essential social factors of which 
the chief were the Lloyd George reforms and the 
upheavals of the 1914 war. The crude, 
hard, homogeneous working-class world that 
created and preserved this boisterous, imperfect 
art was itself vanishing by the 1920s: so that any 
nostaliac who sheds tears for the Halls should 
spare a crocodile bucketful for the terrible sub- 
life that made their whole art possible. 


Right in the stage centre of all this, at its 
greatest period in the Eighties and Nineties, 
stood Dan Leno. He was born in St. Pancras 
(‘underneath the station,’ so he said—and that 
they built it as his memorial). He made his début 
at three (Grimaldi was a year ahead of him there) 


at the Cosmotheka, Bell Street, Paddington, as_ 


‘Little George, the Infant Wonder, Contortionisf 
and Posturer.’ He picked up the name Dan (and 
something of a brogue) in Ireland, and Leno 
from his mother’s second husband whose stage 
name this was (Dan’s real name was Galvin). He 
became ‘World Champion’ in the North at the 
forgotten art of clog-dancing (or ‘clog-walloping,’ 
with its twizzles, shuffles and tip-tap-time). His 
West End début was at the Middlesex (formerly 
the Old Mogul or ‘Old Mo,’ latterly the Winter 
Garden) in Drury Lane—and he once flung him- 
self on the steps of the great theatre further down 
the road and prayed he might one day act there. 
This he did thanks to the impresario Sir Augustus 
Harris ‘Druriolanus’ (his apopleptic bust is 
affixed to the fagade) who spotted him in Sinbad 
at the Old Surrey, brought him to the Lane as the 
Baroness in Babes in the Wood, and kept him 
there for sixteen seasons—to the infinite delight 
of all our grandparents and the displeasure of 
George Bernard Shaw. The end was terrible and, 
I suppose one must say, ‘fitting’: persecution 
mania, forgotten lines, bouts of insanity, 
disastrous reappearances, even the dreaded 
‘bird.’ ‘I went through nightmare times when I 
was a lad,” he said; and, ‘I’ve earned a good deal 
of butter to my bread—but I wish it had been 
spread more evenly.’ 


In Leno’s texts, buried among ‘gags’ and 
‘situations’ that have inevitably dated, there may 
be found startling instances of what the French 
call ‘dark humour.’ Inanimate objects (as with 
W. C. Fields) have a disturbing way of taking 
life: 

It’s only a little round white thing, but you 


can’t tell what it’s thinking about. You daren't 


kick it or drop it. It has got no face. You can’t 
get it to laugh. No, you simply look at it and 
say, ‘Egg!’ 

On himself : 
Everybody—mark this—everybody has to be 
born, one way of another. There’s no getting 
away from it. You have to go through that 
inconvenience. You can’t say you just happened 
to be passing, and you dropped in to see how 
mother’s getting on, now, can you? 

On mankind: 
Ah, what is man? Wherefore does he why? 
Whence did he whence? Whither is he 
withering? 
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Themes and Targets 


An Approach to Hamlet. By L. C, Knights. 
(Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 
Shakespeare’s Rival. By Robert 

(Heinemann, 18s.) 

SHAKESPEARE, like death, is approached in a 
multitude of different ways, foolish, mechanical, 
subtle, sublime. Here are two books with nothing 
in common except the goal. Professor Knights 
works in a tradition of moral interpretation 
which includes Johnson and Bradley; though 
self-trained to avoid Bradleian excess, he is more 
like that critic than could at one time have been 
believed, and he brings to Hamlet a fine blend 
of moral subtlety and attention to the wholeness 
of the work. Mr. Gittings is in the detective tradi- 
tion, finding answers to famous puzzles: the 
rival poet, the targets of Love’s Labour's Lost. 

Knights’s book is short and modest, lacking 
the glitter of, for instance, Harry Levin’s recent 
and characteristically brilliant discussion of the 
same topic; but it is important all the same. 
There are four lectures, the first showing how 
other plays than Hamlet treat of disorders in 
the individual consciousness, how inflamed 
egotism, lack of self-knowledge, and other causes 
can corrupt a hero’s sense of reality. So in 
Hamlet the theme is not, or not merely, the 
registration of external evil; Shakespeare also 
‘questions the perceiver,’ examines the degree to 
which Hamlet is paralysed by an undue concen- 
tration on evil manifestations of sex and death, 
so that he is himself corrupt, and responds to 
stimuli not by action but by attitudinising. De- 
prived of the proper exercise of imaginative will, 
he is incapable of true knowledge or just action. 
So Mr. Eliot was correct in his observation that 
Hamlet’s disgust was in excess of its cause, but 
wrong to seek an explanation in the poet’s dis- 
order. That excess was not Shakespeare's stimu- 
lant but his subject. 

Professor Knights’s analytic passages, for 
example the one on ‘To be or not to be,’ are of a 
far higher order than routine performances in 
this field; there is no need to dwell on his stature 
at this date. Agu:nst this book it could be said 
that it leaves out too much of the play, and so 
conceals one truth about it, that Hamlet really 
is different from the other plays in that so much 
has been stuffed into it. Sometimes one feels that 
it is a kind of bravura performance, standing to 
the old Hamlet as Beethoven’s variations to 
Diabelli’s waltz, perhaps; the trite Hamlet 
themes are turned this way and that, fragmented 
into phrases to be explored with virtuosity. The 
audience that expected a familiar Hamlet must 
have been constantly frustrated; even the opening 
scene, though wonderful, is of all Shakespeare’s 
first scenes the most indirect and misleading. 

Mr. Gittings’s man is Gervase Markham, a 
voluminous and obscure man of letters, and 
Shakespeare’s contemporary. Mr. Gittings 
arrives at the conclusion that Markham, a 
protégé of Essex, was the rival, and that he 
appears in the revised Love’s Labour's Lost (here 
dated late in 1597) as Armado, who represented 
someone else in the earlier version. Who’s who 
in L.L.L. is one of the oldest and most compli- 
cated Shakespearian games—-Mr. Walter Oake- 
shott only a month or two back restated the case 
for Armado as Ralegh—and all that can be said 
here is that Mr. Gittings plays it as fairly as most, 
and always lets one know what he is doing. The 
trail he follows is often obscure, and I think 
he finds it too easily in some marshy patches. The 
great difficulty is that no interpretation will stand 
unless it fits the facts of the play as a whole; 
it must be consistent with Love’s Labour's Lost 
seen as, in the first place, a witty and intelligent 


Gittings. 
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treatment of themes perfectly exoteric in signifi- 
cance. As to the rival poet of the Sonnets, 
nobody will believe that Shakespeare could 
seriously speak of the full proud sail of Mark- 
ham’s verse, and it does rather diminish the force 
of that sonnet to read it as the simplest of sneers. 
The rival was a real poet; to say Chapman is 
old-fashioned but more plausible. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Barbarians 
The Reluctant Surgeon. By John Kobler. (Heine- 
mann, 21s.) 
Memories of a Doctor in War and Peace. By 
Isabel Hutton. (Heinemann, 25s.) 
THE Scottish fifth column in English medicine 
is now a legend. For many years the South has 
received transfusions of talent from the Scottish 
medical schools and the Hunter brothers are 
remarkable eighteenth-century examples. They 
managed, moreover, to establish themselves at 
a time of fanatical anti-Scottish feeling when 
no Scottish doctor, for example, could, whatever 
his ability, be elected to full membership of the 
Royal College of Physicians. William Hunter, 
the elder, came to London first and added to his 
own professional obstacles by taking up 
obstetrics. At that time the attendance of men 
at a confinement was held to be a ridiculous 
obscenity, the midwives preferring to practise 
their ferocious septic bungles in feminine Seclu- 
sion. Undeterred, Hunter apprenticed himself to 
the great William Smellie, a fellow Scot who was 
making enormous advances in rational obstetrics, 
heedless of the ridicule he excited. (Mr. Kobler 
shows him touchingly disguised in a frilly bon- 
net to meet his patients’ coy fear of a male 
midwife.) Hunter eventually succeeded in putting 
the subject on a sound professional footing when 
he gained the confidence of the Queen and de- 
livered her of a succession of lusty Royal foetuses. 

In 1748 he was joined by his younger brother 
John, an illiterate bumpkin, whom he set to work 
on the collection and preparation of the speci- 
mens for his research, little suspecting that this 
uncouth fellow who had no use for books would 
soon outshine him and become the paragon of 
British eighteenth-century medicine. From the 
start John was deeply engrossed in the uncertain- 
ties of experiment: collecting, collating, snip- 
ping, tampering and probing with obsessive in- 
tellectual energy. He had a magpie appetite for 
all the bits and pieces of the natural world and, 
very irascible, he shunned the salon for the reeky 
confusion of the dissecting room, where he peered 
at practically every variety of living creature. 
Intrigued by the physiology of Byrne, the Irish 
giant, he had the poor colossus shadowed until 
he died so that he was assured of his body. In 
addition to his monumental works of compara- 
tive anatomy, he made startling innovations in 
operative surgery and his diaries abound with 
penetrating psychological insights. John Kobler 
has written a careful biography, rich in incident, 
of this eccentric and gifted man. 

The memoirs of Lady Hutton, another medical 
invader from the North, have none of the angry 
flair of John Hunter. She tells of her early 
medical training at the end of the nineteenth 
century and of how she gradually penetrated the 
august masculine preserves of medicine, choosing 
to enter psychiatry, which had not yet developed 
the bearded prejudices of the older specialities. 
The First World War interrupted her career and 
she was drafted as a doctor to Serbia, where she 
worked for several years, her humorous kind- 
liness untarnished by the mud and blood of that 
ghastly campaign. 

JONATHAN MILLER 


Fair Guesses 


Alexander Blok, By Sir Cecil Kisch. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 21s.) 


Sir Cecit Kiscu has undertaken to trace the 
development of Alexander Blok’s poetry by 
relating it continuously with what he experienced 
both as a private individual and as a very much 
engaged member of a society that, in his life- 
time, underwent the shattering changes that are 
still of some interest to us. Since Blok is a poet, 
clearly, of enormous interest, writing in a 
language few of us can understand, the attempt 
is very welcome. I am afraid it only partially 
succeeds. The reason lies not so much in the fact 
that he has nothing new and important to say 
as in his style as a writer. Sir Cecil has an honest 
enthusiasm for his subject. But the way he writes 
gives the effect of professional adulation. His 
praise has the formidable deadness and unper- 
suasiveness of a testimonial. 

The great virtue of the book is that it is sown 
thickly with translations of the poetry. But the 
virtue is diminished by their quality. Sometimes 
he ignores rhyme schemes and stanza forms—not 
to mention the other formal graces of internal 
rhyme, assonance and sc on which apparently 
feature largely in Blok’s verse. But generally 
he attempts a stricter shape, and when he does 
there is far too much of it on this'level—he’s 
addressing an actress: 

Footlights of living glow, enringing 
With flame, to part us have conspired; 
The notes of music, round us winging, 
Transformed you, as your face they fired. 

If one stodges along from word to word, most 
of these translations are pretty intolerable. The 
only thing to do is to treat them as if the words 
were transparent and to fix one’s attention on 
the meaning behind them. With practice one 
can begin to be quite quick at guessing be- 
hind the approximations on the page the true 
sense of the original—or, anyway, something 
nearer to it. And, indeed, by sheer accumulation 
of examples I finished the book with a consider- 
ably enhanced idea of the scope and quality of 
Blok’s work. A proper illumination, however, 
still waits for the brilliant translator. Until he 
comes along, not only Blok but almost the whole 
of Russian poetry will tantalise Western readers 
with hints and glimpses of something we only 
rarely get a straight look at—in, for example, 
J. M. Cohen’s translations of Pasternak. His and 
nobody else’s. 

NORMAN MCCAIG 


Grammar Schools 


The Living Tradition. By 
(Hutchinson, 35s.) 
In a barbarian age, when teenagers enjoy a sub- 
culture inaccessible to an older generation, 
grammar schools are still a civilising influence. 
With some of the independent schools, they are 
‘virtually alone in transmitting the concept of an 
educated man or woman.’ This emerges very 
clearly from Miss Stevens’s perceptive study of 
‘the social and educational assumptions of the 
grammar school.’ As an advocate of the schools, 
but a rational and highly critical one, she is ex- 
plicit about this enlightening function; even the 
not-véry-able child is ‘preserved for dissatisfac- 
tion with a candyfloss world.’ But even if it had 
not been made out by Miss Stevens, the case 
would be unmistakable in the replies of grammar 
school pupils to her questions. Lively, intelligent, 
often touching, and surprisingly aware of what 
education means, they leave no doubt that the 
schools are achieving something unique and 
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valuable. In Miss Stevens’s view one of the chief 
justifications of the grammar school as a 
separate institution is the extent to which the 
clueless child ‘gradually or suddenly sees the 
significance of education’—whereas, if common 
schools became the rule, he or she would remain 
satisfied with the world of pools, fridges and easy 
reading. 

Miss Stevens’s criticisms are as searching as 
her appraisal is sound. The curriculum is frag- 
mented, and teachers distinguish children by their 
ability to ‘do’ subjects. It is seriously overloaded, 
and so are some of the children. At the top of the 
school the biggest problem is ‘the unbalance and 
irrationality of sixth-form studies.’ The staffs 
tend to neglect a large group of children who are 
rightly in the school, yet whose initiation is slow; 
“teachers must be willing to devote more study to 
social and personal development.’ As the quality 
of teachers declines, so they lower their sights. 
The schools are less self-confident; the ‘staff is no 
fonger supported by a general demand for the 
pfoduction of educated human beings. . . . The 
present demand is for specialised training.’ 


Worst of all, the schools have allowed them- 
selves to be enslaved by examinations. The Nor- 
wood Report gave them the opportunity of lead- 
ing in the creation of a new social order by 
evolving a contemporary pattern of educated 
man. The new GCE was to liberate teachers and 
provide scope for experiment. Instead, they 
shrank from responsibility to find atithority and 
security in the exam syllabus. The examination 
itself was forced by educational conservatism 
into a use for which it was never intended,- so 
that now it drains the life from teaching and 
learning. This plight is likely to be perpetuated 
by the many teachers, themselves conditioned to 
examinations, whose only aim is to prepare for 
examinations, boring and baffling their charges in 
so doing. 

The vicious circle (exam fodder as pupil to 
exam feeder as teacher) needs to be broken, and 
‘training’ is the obvious point, but there is not 
_ much hope there. Something may be expected of 
the heads; yet the readiness with which their 
representatives have accepted new fetters in the 
phoney test that is to replace Latin for university 
entrance is discouraging. For assistants there 
should be more refresher courses and sabbatical 
terms. And for everyone concerned Miss 
Stevens's timely book should be required reading. 

DENYS THOMPSON 


Murals and Miniatures 


A Test to Destruction. By Henry Williamson. 
(Macdonald, 18s.) 
Men of Destiny. By Stephen King-Hall. (K-H 
Services, 18s.) 
Set on Edge. By Bernice Rubens. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 16s.) 
The Little Horses of Tarquinia. By Marguerite 
_~~ Duras. Translated by Peter DuBerg. (Calder, 
18s.) 
PuiLtiep MADDISON gets a medal and goes to 
prison in the eighth and latest of Mr. William- 
son’s herculean sequence of late-Victorian and 
Georgian novels. He also makes some notes 
in his diary. ‘It is detail which makes. books last, 
true detail. . . . Attitudes of mind pass away, 
while simple details, almost “small beer” details 
. . . give the true feeling of living.’ Well, perhaps. 
At any rate, Mr. Williamson is fantastically faith- 
ful to his hero’s prescription. He reconstructs as 
painstakingly as an old-style American million- 
aire transplanting a Scottish heritage to the soil 
of Texas. Battles, slang, songs, clichés are as 





THE 
carefully re-created as any social historian could 
wish. It reads, at one level, like an experiment in 
total recall, a gigantic episodic gloss on Sassoon, 
Bairnsfather, and all the ex-officers who with 
cop and clapper went. 

These panels in the growing mural are con- 
cerned with the last years of the 1914-18 war and 
their immediate peace-time aftermath. The focus 
is young Phillip, his fighting companions and 
family. Many of Mr. Williamson’s amazing evo- 
cations of past detail seem to call for an audience 
of his own generation, eager for nostalgia. Names 
(Major Bernard Montgomery crops up briefly), 
dates and catch-phrases are waved like so many 
processional flags. But, fortunately, there’s more 
to it than that. There are places where the whole 
book seems to groan, turn, wake up for a second 
into brilliant life: the mad, brave bully drinking 
himself silly in a bunker and writing out comic 
orders while the Germans creep up on him; 
Phillip’s old-maidish father playing a tiny auto- 
crat at the dinner table; an investiture at the 
Palace and a convalescence in a grand country 
house. But the terrible domestic pressures just 
beneath the surface of the book are hardly 
explained in the book’s terms. Phillip is dragged 
along, almost unresisting, by events, involving 
himself in his friends’ criminalities with a kind 
of indolent chivalry that is peculiarly tiresome. 
He is left, thinking of doing some writing. Oddly 
enough, one doesn’t feel he could ever grow up 
to write a book as good as this: yet one does 
feel he would have been-an avid, understanding 
reader of, say, the poetry of Wilfred Owen. | 
don’t know the earlier volumes of this great 
labour of love and art; possibly they would re- 
lieve some of the more arid emotional patches 
of A Test to Destruction, From this alone one 
would hazard a guess that it isn’t a work densely 
enough conceived to inspire constant revisiting, 
but its surface glows with a fine, poetic intel- 
ligence. 

Men of Destiny is prose to the core, unless you 
allow Sir Stephen King-Hall’s final answer to 
world tension its own wild poetry. Trouble flares 
up in East Germany, a member of the Politburo 
intervenes, ultimatums are issued, and—through a 
chain of misunderstandings—global war is a 
second away. This is high-level drama, played 
out for the most part in the minds and chambers 
of our leaders—the Right Honourable Henry 
MacKall, Mr. Kennix, and Comrade Buglov— 
and their departmental minions. HE Etienne de 
Gallique is a grand, fleeting presence: 

‘And—er—what are your instructions to our 
General in Berlin?’ 
me,’ replied the General, ‘let him ask him- 
self the simple question: “What in these circum- 
stances would de Gallique do?”—and then do 
it. Is that clear?’ 
Much of the satire is harsh and hostile in this 
way: but such is Sir Stephen’s power to move 
confidently through men and diplomacy that the 
bitter fun frequently reads like the bitter truth. 
The turns of plot are quite crafty; there are neat 
paragraphs from the Times and some genial bit- 
players; there is some decisive reporting of panic- 
stricken crowds streaming out of London as the 
rumours thicken. But it is the scene where our 
PM and the American President debate in agony 
as to whether to press the fatal button or not 
that stays in my mind. This is a grimly persuasive 
tract for the times. Mr. Williamson’s war seems 
as far away and knightly as Flodden field. 

It is the children’s teeth that are set on edge in 
Bernice Rubens’s title. But I never found out 
what sour grapes the fathers had eaten. The 
Sperber family are guilty and doomed from the 
start—Miss Rubens portentously tells us so. 
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Stripped of the heavy riddles, which it quickly . 
is, this turns out to be the story of a love-hate _ 
relationship between a Jewish mother and’ 
daughter somewhere in the provinces and down 
the years. Long-suffering Gladys is finally found 
a husband, but he dies on their honeymoon, 
Eccentric brothers and sisters-in-law nip in and 
out of the central tangle. No one is endearing in 
this packed, sharply written novel; in places, the 
spleen almost bursts its deft stitching. It leaves 
a bad taste in the head and the question: ‘Why?’ 
But several incidents of cruel, precise observation 
promise one that Miss Rubens will write a better, 
possibly a very good, book now this one’s out. 
Marguerite Duras has a mysteriously fashion- 
able reputation. She’s somehow got tacked on to 
the nouvelle vague in both film and novel. In her 
latest, her gentle people never actually get to the 
little (Etruscan) horses of Tarquinia any more 
than those historic others got, to the lighthouse. 
They are on holiday on some drugged, sweltering 
Mediterranean littoral, and the book is an 
account of their campari-drinking and conversa- 
tions and of one infidelity. ‘They're all very 
decent, aware, French, and they come up with a 
few quotable comments among the drift’ of 
chatter should you feel inclined to beachcomb. 
It’s tedious, pretentious, never moving, sometimes 
quite funny. If Noél Coward were to take Simone 
de Beauvoir in literary wedlock, this might well 
be their first offspring. 
JOHN COLEMAN 


Algebra and Splendour 


Race and Nationalism. By Thomas Franck. 
(Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 

The Vision Splendid. By C. E. Lucas Phillips. 
(Heinemann, 25s.) 


THE pile of books purporting to be the real dope 
on the Rhodesian Federation now mounts to the 
reyiewer’s knees. It forms a comfortable emin- 
ence on which to kneel and pray that the next 
dozen works on this subject may find it possible 
to concentrate on the future of the Federal 
arrangement or to study only one aspect of it, 
sparing the reader these enormous, blackish, 
obscurely bilious chapters which clack through 
the constitutional history of Central Africa and 
make it sound more and more like algebra. Dr. 
Franck’s book is puzzling. His algebra is as for- 
bidding as the next man’s, but certain of his 
chapters contain new facts and some fresh con- 
clusions, making it more of a pity that his for- 
ward-looking summary (this chapter is usually 
called ‘Whither?’ or ‘Into the Rapids’) is not more 
enterprising. The long-awaited Review Confer- 
ence has now begun, and its first weeks have 
trumpeted the question which was being muttered 
more and more frequently in the press: whether 
there remains the slightest chance that any 
change in the Federal structure can be radical 
enough to tempt Africans to consider preserving 
the Federation? It is very obvious now that there 
is no such chance: all that the three African 
leaders want from Federation is the right to 
escape from it. Dr. Franck, on the other hand, 
is convinced that the Federation must be pre- 
served in order to help the Africans of Southern 
Rhodesia in their constitutional struggles, a view 
which Mr. Joshua Nkomo does not seem to share. 

He does not discuss policies of ‘looser associa- 
tion’ (confiscating Federation’s braces and boot- 
laces), and he is sometimes very optimistic: 
‘could [ten years] see a Welensky campaigning 
actively for native support, perhaps even in the 
native language of the masses?’ But Dr. Franck 
is more of a sociologist than a politician, and he 
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has enjoyed himself in the attempt to establish 
a ‘conservatism percentile’ among Southern 
Rhodesian Europeans. To a key suggestion that 
dining-car segregation should end, Anglicans 
emerged as far more liberal than Jews, who were 
in turn more in favour of integration than Catho- 
lics. ‘Old Rhodesians’ are less and not more 
liberal than younger men. Women are more 
prejudiced than men and white workers are far 
more prejudiced than white shopkeepers. 


Dr. Franck may occasionally invent goblins 
like Colonial Secretaries ‘Arthur’ Griffiths and 
‘Sir’ Oliver Lyttelton, but at least he has tried 
to find something out and then write it down. 
Brigadier Phillips, who normally writes adven- 
ture books about commando raids, says he went 
to find out too, but the funny thing is that he 
found that everybody who disagreed with Federa- 
tion or belonged to the Labour Party or sympa- 
thised with Congress was a blithering idiot, or a 
confounded knave, or both. Scottish missions 
turn out to be rotten, weedy places; and Catholic 
missions, though rather good at discipline, have 
something un-British about them; but Anglican 
missions are splendid . . . except for that multi- 
racial mission farm place St. Faith’s, ‘where 
political extremism brought the agricultural 
scheme to disaster.’ The Brigadier is deeply re- 
vealed in sentences like these: ‘. . . in his very 
processes of thought and sense of values, the 
Bantu differs fundamentally from the European. 
Until he mixed with us, he did not, for example, 
stand up in the presence of a superior.’ 


NEAL ASCHERSON 


Steady Drinking 


The Compleat Imbiber 3. Edited by Cyril Ray. 
(Putnam, 25s.) 


I SHALL never forget the horror which I felt when 
in the course of a liaison visit to an American 
cavalry regiment I was told that that evening, by 
special permission of the Colonel, there would be 
a ‘cocktail hour’ in the Officers’ Club. Why by 
special permission? And why just an hour? For 
an hour it was—at the end of which the bar was 
locked up as formidably as a bank. What I could 
not bear w#as the implied idea that drink was 
something out of the ordinary, something at once 
perilous and enshrined, above all something 
which must not play a continuous part in day- 
to-day life. By the same token, I always feel ur.- 
easy when approaching ‘drink’ anthologies, 
which seem to me, by their very existence, to 
encourage the assumption that drink, like poetry. 
is a commodity to be got out only on very special 
occasions and then hurried away with a guilty 
twitch. I might have known, however, that Cyril 
Ray could never be charged with this crime 
against nature. Like myself, he clearly regards 
drink as the essential lubricant of life. In any 
event, so it is presented in this, the third Compleat 
Imbiber. Mr. Ray himself leads off with a catholic 
disquisition on toasts; there follow some pleasant 
pieces under the heading ‘Fact’ (in which we 
learn, for example, all about the ample drinking 
schedule of Mr. J. B. Priestley), some fanciful 
exhibits, including a cunning little tale by V. S. 
Pritchett, under ‘Fiction,’ and finally, under 
‘Place,’ some racy accounts of drinking habits 
throughout the world, free and otherwise. Drink- 
ing, in fact, is here discovered as something 
which sensible people everywhere do most of the 
time without (too much) prejudice to other 
necessary if less wholesome activities. So much 
for the American Cavalry: no wonder they took 
so long to subdue the Redskins. 


SIMON RAVEN 
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Making the Worst of Labour 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


SPARE a thought at this festive 
time for the out-of-work and the 
part-timers. Note that I did not 
.. say ‘Spare a dime,’ for I am not 
‘ suggesting that they are suffering 
a ‘wee great material hardship. They 

” a. are mostly doing odd jobs as well 


u as drawing their unemployment 
pay. I have seen them drive up 
wa in their cars—the last thing they 
will give up is the motor—to 
do a day’s work for a market-gardener or dig a 
don’s garden. They are clinging on to their former 
well-paid, overtime jobs, hoping that better times 
will soon come and that they will be fully 
employed once more. When they find out that 
the depression in the motor trade is likely to last 
a year or two they will begin to ask what sort 
of a civilisation this is which condemns sections 
of the working population to alternations of 
boom and slump—two years up and two years 
down. And not two years up on this last occasion 
but barely eighteen months! 

In this country the unemployment figures do 
not tell the full story because of the wasteful 
habit of part-time working. At the moment the 
‘official’ total is only 1.6 per cent. of the labour 
force or 352,000. Some expect it to rise above 
500,000 during the winter months. In America, 
where there is less clinging to part-time, the total 
of unemployment is 6.3 per cent. of the labour 
force of 4,000,000. In Canada it is nearly 7 per 
cent. An American correspondent writes of the 
long queues outside the unemployment compen- 
sation offices—in towns right across the country 
—tarnishing the Christmas decorations. The flood 
of American war babies is now coming on the 
labour market to help swell the tide of un- 
employment. 


It seems to be accepted in most industrial ; 


countiies of the West that labour can tolerate 
periodic unemployment provided it secures 
enough in ‘fringe benefits.’ In addition to un- 
employment pay it is now getting family allow- 
ances (except in the US), paid holidays, sick bene- 
fits, private pensions over and above State pen- 
sions, various bonuses and sometimes profit- 
sharing. The French Institute of Statistics and 
Economic Studies has recently published a table 
showing ‘fringe benefits’ paid by the employer as 
a percentage of hourly wage rates, which I re- 
produce in part: 


HourLy WAGES AND FRINGE BENEFITS 
IN MANUFACTURING, APRIL. 1959 


Fringes as 
Hourly Fringe % of Hourly 
Wages Benefits Wages 
Italy $0.35 $0.26 74% 
Holland 0.44 0.13 30% 
France : 0.47 0.24 514% 
W. Germany 0.54 0.24 44% 
UR .. 4 0.68 0.10 14% 
ms .. rh 0.46 204% 


It will be seen that Italy holds the record with 74 
per cent., France and Germany-next with 514 per 
cent. and 44 per cent., while the UK is bottom of 
the list with 14 per cent. 

One of the reasons why the UK comes last is 
that family allowances are paid for out of general 
tax revenues; employers make no direct contribu- 


tion. In France employers pay as much as 14} 
per cent. of their payroll, and in Italy 33 per 
cent., into a government fund for maternity and 
family allowances. In France a worker with two 
children gets 22 per cent. added to his basic wage 
and one with three children no less than 55 
per cent. An extraordinary feature in France is 
that ‘fringe benefits’ tend to be higher in the 
industries which are not subject to cyclical un- 
employment. For example, the State-owned Elec- 
tricité de France allows its workers one month’s 
holiday on pay each year, two months’ wages in 
case of marriage, full wages while on military 
service for fathers (for bachelors only 20 per 
cent.), up to three years’ full wages in case of 
illness, finally one month’s wages for the first 
child, one and a half for the second and third, 
and two for the fourth. Active workers :retire 
from this paradise at fifty-five on a fine pension. 
Perhaps this is the French Socialist way of adver- 
tising the benefits of socialisation in a mixed 
economy subject to bouts of unemployment. 
The moral of this story is that the British 
employer is getting off lightly as compared with 
his American and European competitors in the 
matter of labour costs, taking wages and ‘fringe 
benefits’ together. If, then, we find that our share 
in the world’s exports of manufactures is slowly 
but steadily declining it must point not to exces- 
sive labour costs but either to industrial in- 
efficiency (through insufficient investment in new 
plant, etc.) or to bad salesmanship, or to both. 
In its latest bulletin for industry the Treasury 
makes an attempt to analyse our labour costs. 
Last year wages accounted for about 28 per cent. 
of the cost of final output and salaries for about 
16 per cent. Since 1955 the earnings per head of 
wage-earners and salary workers in manufactur- 








COMPANY MEETING 


EAST AFRICAN SISAL 
PLANTATIONS 





THE 32nd ordinary general meeting of East African 
Sisal Plantations, Limited was held on December 16 
in London, Mr. G. R. S. Doyle (the chairman) 
presiding. 

In the course of his speech the Chairman said: 

In my statement circulated with the accounts I 
have indicated that the lower output and profit for 
the year to 30th June 1960 were due fundamentally 
to disturbed labour conditions and to the effect of 
drought which delayed leaf development. I am glad 
to say that there has been a definite improvement in 
labour relations and a better and more regular labour 
outturn. As a result, output is beginning to improve, 
although it is still below that of the same period last 
year. 

The price of sisal is keeping firm at £103 per ton 
c.i.f. for No. 1 sun dried sisal and we receive an 
additional premium for our sisal, which is now all 
machine dried. 

The branch rail line southwards through the 
Estate was completed during the year and a rail 
siding therefrom has been laid to the Company’s 
new factory. This will be of great benefit as it will 
avoid transporting materials and produce several 
miles by road to the rail head. 


The report was adopted. 











ing industry each rose by about 24 per cent., or 
54 per cent. per annum. This does not seem 
excessive. Yet, according to the Treasury, the 
mew wage round which is being negotiated— 
the building workers have got an advance equiva- 
‘lent to 64 per cent.—is bound to have an adverse 
effect upon prices and bring to an end the long 
period of price stability. Surely something is 
wrong, either with British industry or with the 
direction of the economy by the Treasury. Is it 
not possible that the monetary policy which the 
Treasury employs—giving the economy a boost 
one year and damping it down the next—is 
driving our industrialists to despair and taking 
the heart out of the workers with or without 
‘fringe benefits’? Is it not obvious that this policy 


THE 


is making industrial investment planning, and a 
fortiori the wise disposal of labour and material 
resources, an utter impossibility? 

One reads that an all-out economic war is 
being planned by the Communist powers with the 
object of weakening the economies and reducing 
the living standards of the Western industrial 
nations. This is said to be the Prime Minister’s 
view of the Khrushchev tactics and it may be 
correct. If so, how can Mr. Macmillan allow the 
Treasury to go on playing the ‘free’ economy, 
preventing any long-term industrial planning and 
upsetting both managements and men? How long 
can we dare to remain economically isolated, 
demoralised and uncontrolled? What sort of 
civilisation are we trying to run? 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


HE Christmas calm has settled down on the 
Stock Exchange, but it may be only the calm 
before the storm. Mr. Kennedy has appointed 
Mr. Douglas Dillon as his Secretary of the 
Treasury and this gentleman is known over here 
as the chief exponent of the American Treasury’s 
policy of righting their deficit at all costs, even 
if it hurts Europe and Great Britain. He even 
helped his predecessor to try and stop the Ford 
deal.. When it comes to defending the dollar, he 
will not think of the £. We must therefore expect 
some exchange alarms in the New Year. It be- 
hoves investors to cast their plans with that in 
view, holding on to the gold shares in particular. 
Meanwhile good consumer shares like Montague 
Burton, which has just published excellent results, 
should not be sold. 
Rental and Relay Companies 
The investor has a choice between rental and 
relay companies in the radio/television market. 
Rental companies hire out radio and television 
receivers for a monthly rent and provide full 
maintenance service. Relay companies pipe radio 
and television programmes from their special re- 
ceiving stations, which they operate under licence 
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from the Post Office. Relay is technically the 
superior system, being free from local interference, 
but it is, of course, restricted to those areas within 
range of the special receiving stations which have 
been established. A purely rentals company like 
RADIO RENTALS can Obviously expand at a greater 
pace than the relay companies, which have to 
incur greater capital expenditure and are fe- 
stricted to the relaying range of their stations. 
Radio Rentals has just declared profits for the 
year ending August, which are up by 17 per cent. 
Equity earnings have risen from 44 per cent. to 
60.6 per cent. and the dividend has been increased 
from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. Although new 
business has held up well (helped no doubt by 
the hire-purchase restrictions) some slowing 
down in the rate of growth is evident, for the 
profit increases in the two preceding years were 
21 per cent. and 26 per cent. respectively. The 
future rate of growth must not be so brilliant if 
saturation in television has been reached, and 
as Radio ‘Rentals produces its own sets, it is 
exposed to the full blast of any technica! develop- 
ment which puts existing sets out of date. On 
the whole, I would not yet buy Radio Rentals 
at 24s. to yield 4.2 per cent. in spite of the fall 
from 32s. 104d. In fact,.an exchange might be 
considered into REDIFFUSION shares, which have 
been depressed’ by the rights issue of one new 
share, at 3ls., for every seven. This issue will raise 
£44 million. There was also a rights issue in 
March last year which raised £4.1 million and 
with profit retention no less than £15.7 mil- 
lions has been invested’ in the last two years in 
providing the expansion of its wired television 
service. Shareholders have not yet benefited from 
this heavy investment, for the increase in divi- 
dends has been paid out of the income derived 
from its 374 per cent. holding in Associated 
Rediffusion, the television programme contrac- 
tors. Associated Rediffusion lost its profitable con- 
tract with Granada in July, 1960, but the directors 
say that the loss of receipts under that agreement 
will be made good: from other sources. The 
directors of Rediffusion estimate that net profits 
for the year ending March 31, 1961, will ‘show 
an appreciable increase’ and that a total dividend 
of 24 per cent. tax-free will be paid, against 20 
per cent. tax-free the previous year. The old 
shares have fallen from 40s. 3d. to 36s. and the 
new shares can be bought at a premium of 
4s. 9d., and on this basis return a yield of nearly 
54 per cent. Incidentally, the rival programme 
company, GRANADA, yields only 4.1 per cent. ‘at 
134s., but its directors say that profits in the 
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current year are running nearly double those of 
the preceding year. Dare one exchange from 
ATV, which has now fallen to 27s. to yield 93 
per cent.? 


Company Notes 


LINGER MANUFACTURING Co. has, by 

the promotion of high-grade seam-free nylon 
stockings, managed to double its profits for the 
year to September 30, 1960. It has also, through 
its own technicians, invented methods of high. 
speed processing of yarns and now intends to 
expand its machine-building division, so that 
these particular machines may be sold in world 
markets. A pre-tax profit of £195,750 was earned 
and a net profit of £100,755. The chairman, Mr, 
G. R. S. Doyle, looks to the future with reason- 
able confidence and advises that the forward 
order position is satisfactory. That being 50, 
shareholders, after three dividendless years, 
should be encouraged for the future. In 1959 they 
received a dividend of 10 per cent.; this year it is 
to be 15 per cent., covered by earnings of 249 
per cent. The 5s. ordinary shares at 9s. yield 83 
per cent. 

J. Brockhouse and Company, general engin- 
eers, forged ahead this year, profits having hita 
new peak at £1,479,038 for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1960; the net profit after tax rose from 


- £377,222 to £563,568. The chairman, Mr. John 


Brockhouse, points out that the temporary reces- 
sion in the motor trade will affect the company’s 
results this year, so that it would be unwise to 
expect any substantial improvement in profits 
during 1961. However, the company’s activities 








COMPANY MEETING 


THE KLINGER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





THE 47th annual general meeting of The Klinger 
Manufacturing Company Limited was held on Dee- 
ember 19 in London, Mr. Georce R. S. Doy Le (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

I am pleased to report a further marked increase in 
earnings during the year under review resulting from 
an improved performance in the various divisions 
ot this Company. 

The demand for high-grade seam-free nylon stock- 
ings continues to increase and today the position in 
the home market is following the pattern that has 
existed overseas for several years. 

Our division for the processing of man-made fibres 
has progressed steadily, together with importaat 
developments in design in the construction of 
machines for this purpose. The Company is fortunate 
in possessing technical staff who have invented 
methrods for high-speed processing of yarns 
which originally led to the building of machines 
solely for, the Company’s own requirements. 
Considerable interest has been shown in_ the 
possibilities of this machinery from many quar- 
ters within the industry, which has encouraged us to 
expand our Machine Building Division in order to 
provide for machines to be sold in world markets. 

A net profit of £195,750 has been earned after 
having provided £95,533 for depreciation of fixed 
assets. This picture may be considered even more 
encouraging when it is realised that an important 
amount of expenditure has occurred in organising 
an¢é equipping further expansion. We look ahead 
with reasonable confidence, possessing a satisfactory 
forward order position. 

The report was adopted. 
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are fairly widely based, for, of the twenty-three 
manufacturing subsidiaries, about half supply the 
motor industry, while others make municipal 
sweeping vehicles, expanding walls and doors, 
venetian blinds, oil-firing equipment etc. The 
directors have already spent a considerable sum 
last year on capital account and plan to spend a 
further £430,000 on buildings and plant this year 
and believe that the company will continue to 
grow with the general industrial development. 
The dividend has been stepped up from 10 per 
cent. to 124 per cent., which is twice covered by 
earnings. At 33s. 9d. the shares give a good yield 
of 7.4 per cent. 

Kenwell Property Holdings accounts to June 
30, 1960, reflect considerable capital changes, for 
during the year a two-for-three rights issue was 
made at 8s. each in the 2s. ordinary shares and 
the share premium account was capitalised by a 
bonus issue of £240,984 £1 54 per cent. cumula- 
tive preference shares in the ratio of one £1 
preference for every ten 2s. ordinary shares, so 
that shareholders have done well. Net profit after 
tax was °45,510. Unsecured loans amount to 
£151,500 and there is a bank overdraft of 
£245,760. The chairman, Sir Cyril Black, MP, 
advises that the group is engaged upon a sub- 
stantial programme of shop development which 
will make a considerable contribution to profits 
in 1961-62, and that he is optimistic regarding 
the future progress of the group. Plans are in 
hand for replacing the present temporary bor- 
rowings by long-term mortgage loans. The 20 
per cent. dividend is only just covered by earn- 
ings, but these will increase. The 2s. ordinary 
shares at 9s. 9d. return over 4 per cent. 





COMPANY MEETING 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 





PROFITS AGAIN A RECORD 


Tue Annual General Meeting of The Consolidated 
Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, was held on 
December 15 in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, the chairman, presided and. in 
the course of his speech, said: 

It is most pleasing to be able to report that the 
profits of the Group are once again a record. For 
the first time in the history of the Company the 
profits before tax have exceeded £5 million. Al- 
though each main source of our income has shown an 
increase, we regard as particularly satisfactory the 
increase‘ of £14 million in Dividends and Interest 
from Investments. The new industrial and mining 
interests which we have acquired all had a satisfac- 
tory year’s trading. Their contribution to Group 
profits for the year, before providing for tax and 
their investment depreciation, amounted to £995,000. 
This does not include pre-acquisition profits of about 
£200,000. 

Your Directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 3s. 9d. per Ordinary share less tax, thus 
Maintaining the previous year’s total of 5s. Od. per 
share on the considerably increased capital. 

Your Board also recommend a Capitalisation Issue 
of one new Ordinary share for every ten such shares 
now held. The profits of the Group during the cur- 
rent year to date have been satisfactory and pro- 
vided, they continue to be so, then in the absence 
of new or unforeseen factors beyond their control, 
your Board expect to be able to maintain the present 
annual rate of dividend, namely 5s. Od. per share, 
on the ordinary capital as increased by this issue. 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting proposals for the one in 
ten scrip issue and the increase in the authorised 
capital by the creation of 1,000,000 Ordinary shares 
of £1 each were approved. 


| was a Violinist. 
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Roundabout 





Who? 


Ry KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Wuo or Which? or 
Where? or what is the 
Akhond of Swat? Or, for 
that matter, Michael 
Young, whose name 
seems attached nowadays 
to half the new ventures 
one reads about? The 
founder of Consumers’ 
Associatior (Which?), of 
Ace (Where?), of Unit 2 
(The Cracked White 
Cups of Doyer), he is 
also in the news as the author of the recent 
sociological survey of Woodford: and he goes 
next term to a new lectureship in sociology at 
the University of Cambridge. 

To look at, he is a mixture: he has the wild 
Fabian eyes of @ Michael Foot (dimmed out 
by American-looking hornrims). a neat and 
diffident mouth; he walks like Groucho Marx; 
but looks a lot younger than his forty-five years. 
Obviously knowing, as a sociologist, the power 
of questioning, he is intensely reticent about him- 
self and is prepared to vouchsafe only such 
Who's Who and unhelpful! facts as that his father 





Young himself had plenty of opportunity to 
change his mind about his own career—even 
before he got to the stage of creating the insti- 
tution he wanted to work for. He spent some four 
years at Dartington Hall. of which unorthodox 
‘centre of experiment’ he is a trustee (‘they work 
them harder nowadays’). But 4 /ere?—a sort of 
educational Which? on schools-springs not from 
his own personal experiences as from the feeling 
that children, even more than other people, stand 
in danger of being pressurised heedlessly in the 
meritocracy (the new class system whose rise he 
has celebrated in a book). In particular, he thinks 
the links between the various stages of education 
are vital to the child, yet get little attention from 
their attendant adults. While he himself was still 
at school he started to train as an architect; after 
a couple of months he went in for a design 
competition in which there were 210 entries, 207 
of which were printed—not his. Perhaps unduly 
cast down by this, he left and went to the LSE 
to study, simultaneously and with mixed results, 
economics and law. During the war he was hired 
by a Swindon factory as a progress chaser, a job 
which obscurely involved the aflixing of power- 
operated gun-turrets in mid-channel. The exigen- 
cies of war, however, almost immediately in- 
volved him in labour management as well. After 
the war he had a spell with PEP and six years’ 
research for the Labour Party's Policy Commit- 
tee; he left this job to found the [nstitute for 
Community Studies, the social research organisa- 
tion in Bethnal Green of which he will remain the 
head even when he goes to Cambridge. 

Which? is obviously his most spectacular 
achievement; and the months when it was in 
preparation were tense with predicted disaster. 
Half the people who knew about it said the ship 


would sink and split on the first (and immediate) 
libel action; however, Young was reassured by 
Gerald Gardiner (defender of the faith, Ran- 
dolph Churchill and Lady Chatterley) who be- 
came a vice-president. (Did Young hope that 
this name at the head of the writing paper would 
deter at least some manufacturers’ solicitors from 
leaping for their writs? But even he got occa- 
sional cold feet at the appalling risk reposing 
in the accuracy of his staff.) People siill believe 
that Which? is protected from the law of libel 
by the qualified privilege given to publications 
available only on private subscription; and this 
may have been so in the early days. Now, how- 
ever, when it is on show in libraries and dentists’ 
waiting-rooms and has a circulation of 210,000 
(equal to the combined circulations of Harper's 
Bazaar, the New Statesman, the Queen and the 
Spectator), no reasonable man would be likely 
to call it exactly a private journal—and, indeed, 
it could be sold on bookstalls, except that the 
costs of bookstall distribution are actually higher 
than the present subscription method. In spite 
of a faint prudishness of tone, in spite of 
inevitable abusive letters from manufacturers, 
in spite of one or two tests which make precious 
little sense because the wrong quality was being 
tested (beer and talcum powder, for instance, 
which one buys anyway for their untestable taste 
and smell}, Which? is obviously a resounding 
success and even Young’s original fears that 
Shopper's Guide and Which? could not both sur- 
vive without joining forces have been unfounded. 

It has brought him into some pretty battles, 
however—one of the most revealing being his 
brush with BBC television. Asked to help to 
do a Panorama programme -on consuming 
matters, he provided a whole lot of films on 
testing which he was to be allowed to comment 
on. Instead, however, a debate was arranged 
between him and the only manufacturer about 
whom Which? had ever made a (trifling) mistake; 
and Young, not an easy or a confident speaker, 
was entirely talked down by this man’s vitupera- 
tive criticism. To make amends, the BBC gave 
him an interview on Tonight the following week; 
his request that he be allowed to give the Con- 
sumers’ Association address was airily vetoed 
by the producer, Donald Baverstock, on the 
grounds that the BBC did not permit such ad- 
vertising. As the address had already been given 
on BBC Woman's Hour, this made Young more 
incensed, not less; and he gave the address any- 
way. He has not since been asked to speak on 
consumer affairs by the BBC; it is a pity that 
they did not simply say, ‘Michael Young ap- 
pears by permission of Consumers’ Association, 
High Holb«:=,’ as if he were an actor. 

His most recent production (barring the Wood- 
ford survey) is the plea for a new, progressive 
consumers’ party: The Chipped White Cups of 
Dover. It is weakened, to my mind, by the 
nostalgic hope that the Labour Party might yet 
turn out to be it and by an unduly sunny view 
of what British good will could do in Asia, 
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Africa and the trade unions. But, Lonely Crowd 
or no Lonely Crowd, it makes news if not 
history as the first political document to suggest 
that consuming is becoming more of a social 
force than producing; and it scores above a 
great number of political documents by being 
wittily written, shrewd in particular details and 
—with a real regard for the consumer—short. 
His own expression of his basic position is 
summed up in the title of one of his first works: 
Little Man—Big World. He is obsessed, like 
Chaplin in Modern Times, with the intolerable 
pressures of the big machine; sees the pressure 
where other people do not; and regards his job 


Consuming Interest 
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as providing ‘devices for fighting back.’ His 
future surveys will include, he hopes, one on 
grammar schools from the children’s point of 
view, housing from the tenants’ point of view, 
hospitals from the patients’ point of view. With 
the traditional do-gooder’s concern for the 
underdog, he is remarkable for one thing: he 
has not yet been paralysed by the (equally tradi- 
tional) creeping inability to decide which dog 
is under at any one time (tenants sub-let and 
become landlords, consumers find ways of doing 
down other consumers). It is rare to meet, in 
1960, a man who can use the phrase doing good 
without putting it in inverted commas. 


The Agency Game 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Is the agency game as 
black as it’s painted? 
Tall, sad tales of travel- 
lers’ woes are the small 
change of conversation in 
the post-holiday months, 
yet the article on the 
hazards of agent-booked 
holidays, published in this 


° column last August, did 
. ay not, provoke the flood of 
- correspondence I ex- 


pected. Perhaps among 
the readers of the Spectator there is an excep- 
tionally high proportion of individuals who 
travel unpackaged and unblessed—by an agent. 
(They are, of course, capricious eccentrics and a 
nuisance to everyone except the thousands of 
small continental hételiers outside the egg-and- 
chip belt for whom the individual guest is still 
the centre of interest.) 











But the ready-made holiday cannot be dis- 
missed merely as meat for the travelmass. Where 
time or money is limited, or the distances are 
great, a planned trip abroad may be the only 
alternative to a damp fortnight at home. Most 
of us do not need to buy a prepacked visit to 
Paris or Brittany, but an agent’s help may well 
be necessary to get the best out of three weeks in 
Greece, Yugoslavia or southern Spain. Also, 
although travel agents advertise themselves 
mainly as purveyors of off-the-peg trips. they 
still do a lot of business as reservers of rooms and 
bookers of tickets for independent trave.lers. 

Complaints fall roughly into four categories: 
the size of the agent’s profit (too large), the pro- 
portion of the total cost of the holiday which is 
retained by the agent on cancellation (unfairly 
high), wrong or misleading bookings made to the 
detriment, in terms either of cash or of comfort, 
of the traveller, and, finally, that too frequently 
treatment is offhand—letters not answered, extra 
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charges made without explanation, tickets de. 
layed and anxieties ignored. 

Complaints about overcharging came from 
people who had used the travel bureaux as book. 
ing agents. (The salesmen of all-in holidays prefer 
to rely on quick turnover—I’m told that only £2 
profit on a £40 airport-to-airport fortnight in 
Spain is quite general.) To judge from the letters, 
overcharging by agents usually takes the form of 
exaggerating the hotel bill. One reader who paid 
to reserve thirteen nights’ accommodation at a 
German pension and also for arranging the 
transport of her car, subsequently discovered 
that if she had made her own arrangements the 
holiday would have cost about 50 per cent. less. 
On top of this, she had to pay a 10 per cent. tax 
and service charge directly to the pension, al- 
though the receipted invoice from the agency 
specifically stated that a 10 per cent. tax and 
service charge had been included in the bill. 


Cancelled holidays and forfeited fees are the 
main source of bitterness. I discussed cancella- 
tions with the Association of British Travel 
Agents, as it ‘vas a cancellation story which 
prompted all ‘h* correspondence in the first 
place. The legai position is this: in Britain a 
hotel is /egally entitled to claim from clients, on 
cancellation, the amount of profit lost if the 
booking is not taken up by someone else. Most 
hotels do not stand firmly by this legal right. 
That some do, irrespective of circumstances, is 
shown by the case of an unlucky reader from 
Gloucester who was faced with a £28 claim for 
damages for breach of contract, having already 
forfeited a £5 booking fee. Diagnosis of TB in 
the family had forced him to cancel a fort- 
night’s booking at one week’s notice. A solici- 
torial wrangle got the claim reduced to £10, but 
he must still have paid nearly 25 per cent. of the 
cost of a holiday he did not have. 

On the Continent the hotels have no such 
contractual right, and the final proportion of the 
fee which may be retained depends on the rela- 
tions between the hotel concerned and the book- 
ing agent. In packaged holidays involving 
chartered transport, resale of the canceller’s place 
is the main factor. 


Too often agents who are not positively un- 
scrupulous on such occasions are callously un- 
diplomatic. One reader who paid some £90 
for a holiday by air in Greece and Turkey had 
a heart attack three weeks before the leaving date. 
She received back only £35, followed by £12 after 
a solicitor had written on her behalf, plus another 
£10 when the Sunday Times (one of the papers 
who had advertised the trip) took up the case. 
There are two questions here. If £57 was returned 
eventually, why not immediately?—the booking 
must have been resold-quickly or not at all—and, 
more important, why did it take rudeness and 
pressure from a newspaper to get the money? 


On wrong bookings there were several com- 
plaints. Sometimes (as with a lady from Scotland 
who asked for ‘modest’ accommodation) hotels 
were booked which were more, expensive than 
the client required, or rooms had to be shared 
when single rooms had been requested and 
promised (and vice versa), or a back room was 
provided when a sea view had been guaranteed. 
And even more disgruntled were the people who 
were sent without warning to an annexe, often 
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streets away. Some Olympic parties in Rome this 
August found themselves staying as much as 
eighteen miles from the scene of the games they 
had paid to see. Complaints over school visits to 
Rome for the Games — shortage of admission 
tickets, transport trouble, bad food and over- 
crowded’ accommodation caused to great a flood 
ef discontent that the National. Union of 
Teachers have now gone to the length of advising 
their members, in a circular, not to deal with the 
travel agency concerned. 

What steps can be taken by the innocent at 
home to avoid finding himself a victim abroad? 
} put this question (in slightly more conven- 
tional terms) to Mr. Richard Colmer, Secretary 
of ABTA. who is wide-awake to the menace of 
the sharp operators in the business. He knows 
that travel is bought. on trust, that people cannot 
see what they are buying when they put down one 
(or several) years savings for a vacation, that 
there is no real redress for a miserable holiday. 

There is no treetop path through the jungle of 
the travel business, but there are a few signposts. 
Unless you know an agent well, it is probably 
wise to stick to the members of ABTA (write to 
them at 10 Mayfair Place, WI, enclosing a 
stamped—4{d.—addressed envelope for theis list 
of members). It does not follow of course that 
an agent who is not a member of ABTA is either 
inefficient or dishonest. But qualified member- 
ship of the ABTA and the Institute of Travel 
Agents is available to agents only after five years 
of fair trading, so it is some guarantee of good 
service and fair treatment. Also the five-year 
qualification eliminates the mushroom agencies 
out only for a quick killing. 

Secondly, you are more likely to get value for 
money from either the really large agencies in 
the Cook's, Poly, Frames class or from the small 
specialists such as Erna Low, The Ramblers and 
the Club Méditerranée. So many agencies are 
mere go-betweens, and unable to command the 
big reductions at high-class hotels which are 
available to the wealthy, well-established names 
in the travel business, The giants are not free 
of the faults that go with size (they are more im- 
personal, occasionally inefficient and inclined to 
bureaucracy) but in their relations with hotels 
and transport companies they are in a buyer's 
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market and it is their customers who benefit. 

Lastly, do not be misled into thinking that an 
outfit calling itself by a national name has any 
official standing — foreign government tourist 
offices do not themselves make bookings nor sell 
tickets. For example, Atlas Travel Ltd. trade 


Postscript a 


One thousand, one hun- 
dred= and ninety-one 
pages this year, as against 
1,188 last, and still only 
a guinea—the publishers 
of Whitaker's Almanack, 
at any rate, are doing 
their best to stem the in- 
flationary tide. Mind you, 
the extra three pages are 
more than swallowed up 
in the extra space allotted 
to a special new section 
on Africa; a new—and rather belated—recog- 
nition by Whitaker that architecture is an art; 
and the ineluctable genuffections on the Queen’s 
baby (which, bless me, I'd forgotten) and her 
sister's wedding. To say nothing of the Olympic 
Games—did anyone realise that all the swim- 
ming events were won by our side of the Iron 
Curtain, and all the women’s gymnastics and all 
the weight-lifting (save one) by the other? And 
does it matter? 

What has been omitted in order to accom- 
modate these fascinating facts, without which 
one would hardly dare to accept a dinner in- 
vitation, is not yet revealed to me, though I shall 
be dipping into the new edition, as is my wont, 
at breakfast; when I ought to be at work; and 
—to pyt it politely—in the bathrooni, for the 
next twelve months. But I am sorry to see—it 
was the first thing I turned to—that the All- 
England men’s doubles champions at badminton 
are no longer what they have been for many a 
happy year. Badminton isn’t going to seem so 
All-England as it used to be now that the doubles 
champions are called Neilsen and Kobbero, and 
not Lim Say Hup and Tel Kew San. 
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Shopping early for Christmas is being carried 
much farther in Singapore than it is here. A 
far-flung reader sends us a cutting from the 
Straits Times in which B. H. T. Doulatram and 
Company, 

The Most Distinguished Dept Store 
proudly Announces 
Christmas SALE 
No body have dared to slash prices in 
THE BARBARIC WAY 
COME @ BE CONCEIVED 
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What the Scots are going to do about it I 
don’t know, but the judgment delivered on Friday 
by Mr. Justice Danckwerts makes it illegal in 
England and Wales, anyway, to attach the name 
‘champagne’ to any wine that does not come from 
Champagne, which although it has no adminis- 
trative entity as a province of France, any more 
than Wessex has here, is strictly delimited by 
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under the names of the Yugoslav, French, 
Spanish and Italian Touring Associations. but 
have no officfal government connections with 
any of these countries. There is also the Austrian 
Travel Agency, which has no connection with 
the Austrian State Tourist Department. 


French law as a wWine-producing district. The 
interesting thing is that in a criminal case before 
a jury at the Old Bailey last year the Perelada 
people got away with ‘Spanish champagne’: the 
twelve great champagne houses that constitute 
the Comité Interprofessionel du Vin de Cham- 
pagne are to be admired for their self-confidence 
and determination in bringing a civil action in 
the High Court, their victory in°which was céle- 
brated at the Savoy on Monday, Madame Bollin- 
ger presiding, in glasses of every one of the 
champagnes represented in the action. 

Some day, I hope, the proceedings in the two 
cases will be set down in accessible form for 
public edification and amusement, with due 
attention to Mr. Raymond Postgate’s famous 
performance in the Old Bailey witness-box where, 


charged by the Perelada counsel with wishing to. 


reserve the name ‘champagne’ for the most ex- 
pensive wines, so that only the rich could enjoy 
champagne, he retorted that what the other side 
wanted to do was to call margarine butter so that 
the poor could enjoy butter. 
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It is worth remembering that there are respect- 
able sparkling wines, from France and elsewhere, 
that have never assumed a name to which they 
are not entitled. I have long had an affection for 
Italy's Asti Spumante, though I know it is sweet 
for some tastes, and very good sparkling wines 
come from Germany. (It used to be held against 
Herr von Ribbentrop, as though he had nothing 
worse on his conscience, that he once ‘travelled 
in Germain champagne’: actually, he was em- 
ployed by the firm of Henkell, whose sparkling 
hock is a very respectable tipple indeed.) Dein- 
hard’s ‘Cabinet,’ too, is a particularly fine 
sparkling hock, which most wine-merchants sell, 
or can get, at 22s.; and Williams Standring, of 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, list a sparkling 
hock and Mosel of their own (the Mosel is the 
drier) at 17s. The same firm has a French spark- 
ling wine—a Villeroy, from the Dordogne—for 
as little as 14s., which is certainly worth trying 
for cups and cocktails. 

A champagne cocktail (I think I may use the 
word ‘champagne’ in this context) is made by 
pouring ice-cold sparkling wine into a glass 
in which are a small cube of sugar soaked in 
Angostura and a tot of brandy. André Simon’s 
recipe for champagne cup calls for a glass of 
brandy to each bottle of champagne, with two 
slices of sweet orange, a piece of lemon peel, 
a long curl of cucumber rind and a sprig of 
verbena or borage. Let stand for half an hour, 
the recipe says, and add plenty of ice before 
serving. My own view is that although the cup 
should be cold, the less ice you add, the merrier 
the Christmas. 

CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
pectator Lid., 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Television Outside Broadcast 
Producer in London. Work involves produc- 
tion of various types of outside broadcast 
programmes, including sporting events and 
documentary features. Essential qualifica- 
tions: good educational background, con- 
siderable knowledge of either sport or 
current affairs and national events, ability 
to think and act quickly. Television exper- 
fence desirable but candidates without it 
must have good visual and journalistic 
sense and the adaptability necessary for 
Lo ae 9 work. Salary £1,545 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to £1,970 p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 60.G.613 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within seven days. 


| snag Lng ey to all our friends 
as ISHER BUREAU, in the 

















THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Applications are invited from graduates in 
Sociology, History or Politics for Assistant 
Lectureships in the department of 
Sociology. Salary scale £800 x £50—£950 a 
year, plus £60 a year London Allowance; 
with superannuation benefits and family 
allowances. In assessing the starting salary 
consideration will be given to age and 
experience. It is hoped to make one 
appointment early = 1961 and a second 

from October 1, 1 

Applications, with ‘the names of three 
referees, should be received not later than 
January 7, 1961, by the Secretary, The 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W C.2, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 





MEETINGS 


yewne PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE ~ and 
UATES recently come to Lendon are 
favited to attend Spring opening meeting of 
the William Temple Association, the Angli- 
can graduate society, at 7.30 p.m. on Wed.. 
1lth ye at Liddon House, diocesan centre 
for instruction, personal help, retreats, dis- 
groups, social contacts. Send for 
— 24 Sth. Audley St.. W.1. GRO 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


GANY MED Reproductions, Canaletto, 
Monet, Picasso, Lowry; full range in illus. 
catalogue 2s. from Ganymed, Great Trun- 
stile, W.C.1. 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 Old Bond 
St.. W.1. E. W. Nay—paintings and water- 
colours. First one-man exhibition in Lon- 
don. Nov. 29, 10-5. Sats, 10-12. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Henry 
Moore: an exhibition of sculpture 1950-1960. 
Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed 24th- 
27th inclusive. Admission free. Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station. 




















FAMILY 
PLANNING 





FREE WP ayo 
ook 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 


PEOMERS. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscecce ° 


ABET cocccccccccecccccoccccceses 





Serta DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 

erm commences i6th January. 
Cinsses and lectures on the Spanish lan- 
guage, literature and culture, Library of 
over 11,000 volumes. Courses at the Spanish 
universities. For full details apply to the 
Secretary, SLOane 8381. 


PERSONAL 
CANCER PATIENT 63045 “Youth (16), 
prospects very poor. Is having intensive 
treatments in hospital, and mother has to 
visit him frequently but cost of Fares is 
difficulty. Can you please help? Old 
Jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES, 
PEP’s latest broadsheet, price 2/6, looks at 
the community care services proposed under 
the new Mental Health Act, Dept. 8, PEP, 
16, 6 Queen Ann’ 8 Gate, 8. W.1, (WHI 7245. ) 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
He aaa St.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 


HAVE YOU SIGNED the Penny Pledge? 
Have you made a New Year Resolution to 
Boycott South African goods? If not, apply 
London Committee, Anti-Apartheid, 200 
Gower Street, N.W.1. EUS 5786. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, the valuable 
properties of Rutin are well known. Take 
it in Rutivite Tablets; 6/10 from Health 
Stores, Chemists or direct from Rutin 
Products Ltd., Wokingham, Berks. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or «<li for our free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 
34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 


MAKING FRIENDS IN°A DIVIDED WORLD. 
The Friends Service Council (Quakers) wel- 
comes gifts and legacies for its inter- 
national service overseas. FSC (25), Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 


"ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 

PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 

THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London. W.2 

Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager 
by the first post on the Monday of the 
week affected. 


THE CONSUMER COUNCIi offers test re- 
sults on~« branded ¢ ois in SHOPPER’S 
GUIDE, advice. and |«'p in obtaining re- 
dress for bad buys---< tor 10s. @ year. 
Write to the Council at Orchard House, 
Orchard Street. W.1._ 


WHICH ‘to choose? 

“WHICH?” tells youl 
“Which?” gives value-for-money reports 
based on independent tests and surveys. 
“Which?” is published monthly by the Con- 
sumers’ Association, available on annual 
subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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NATURE'S GENTLEMEN DO NOT HUNT 
or COURSE! ... Help Fund, 30a Lawrence 
Road, Liverpool. 








LITERARY 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this 
paper’s columns to be sent to readers who 
cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders ac- 
companied by a remittance covering the 
books’ total published price, plus 1s. 6d. 
per volume for postage, should be sent to 
the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator.’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, | Egremont, Cumberland. 


SCRIPTS are now being considered by a 
London production company suitable for 
professional use. All plays will be carefully 
read and returned after consideration. 
Levitt, 33 Knightsbridge, London, 8.W.1. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23, 
FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 








WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 
53 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you 
haven’t earned your fees by the time 
you've completed the course, you get your 
money back. -Write to Dept. 3 for free 
copy of ‘You IN Print.’ free sample lesson, 
and terms of Special Guarantee. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000, carbs. Gd. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., 8S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 


MANUSCRIPTS typed accurately, 2s. 1,000. 
Carbs. 6d. Mrs. Easy. + Kingshill Avenue. 
Kenton, Harrow. WOR 4823. 

Mss. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 














EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy. 
Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Man- 
agement, Export, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects.—Write for 
free prospectus and/or advice mention- 
ing exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan liege, G.40, St. Albans, 
s.o° 30 Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. Est. 








PREPARATIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS 
a C.C., est. 1887, provides postal ‘tuition for 
ENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
ae Oxford, Cambridge. Northern and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and If), 
and other éxams. Prospectus free from 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 








The Directors 


and women. 





Wine Club Ltd 


Membership is open to all business, Service and professional men 


The Club enables you to buy from a cellar of carefully selected 
wines and spirits at extremely advantageous prices. 


The Chairman of the Wine Selection Committee is Mr. Cyril Ray. 
All wines are ideal for immediate consumption. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP TO:— THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD., 31, BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


IS RUN BY 
WINE-LOVERS 
—FOR WINE-DRINKERS 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,000,000 


« Are paying 7£% p.a. interest on® 

deposits for the seventh year in 

succession, with extra $% added) 
annually on each £500 unit. 

Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

€ Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Le 

DANES INN uN woUsE, E, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WCia 








POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., 
Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., . 
Degrees; Diplomas. Also for Law, 

sional Examinations. Prospectus . : 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director Ps 
Studies, Dept. B.92. Wolsey "Hall, Oxfa® 7 
(Est. 1894). ¥ 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially 4) 

university graduates and other stude ; 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses) 7] 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's. ‘2 

Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARI 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. - Comprehens} 
training. Prospectus. 


Sab te 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, y 


South Molton Street. W.1. MAY 6306 = 
lines). 





SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, Ex “GOVT. £20 value 
£7 15s. . Perfect. 14 days’ free tri 
CHARLES FRANK LTD. Saltmarket. Gl 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measu 
from 38s. 6d. Patts.. size chart, from B 
royd and Couper. 34 Spring Gardens, M: 
chester 2. 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30s. W 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garsti 
Ltd., 2 Corpo: ‘ation Street, Blackburn. 


TWEEDS. § Sup: rior quality hand wov 
10/- and 14/- per yard. Patterns ¢ 
Stamps. Norsaxa Mills, Mill Str.. Kirw 
Orkney. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Dam: 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon T 
cloths, Towels, Suiting. Bed, Dress, Chu 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues fre 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
Northern abemcirdll | 





ACCOMMODATION 





HARLEY STREET ‘CONSULTANT, ‘ 
paints in his spare time, seeks a room 
studio. Box No. 7471. 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people c 
sult us. The right person for the righ’ t 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Shar 


Plat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. W.1. HYD-2 
(24 hours). 
HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 





DEVON. St. Andrew's Guest House. LU 
LEIGH, Tel.: 376. Nr. Newton Abbot; ¢ 
Modernised furnished cottage and 1 
nished flat in house for holidays i 
leaves. 


SOUTH OF FRANCE. Wanted to rent fo 
or 3 weeks in August. villa or house a 
coast to sleep 13.—Box No. 





INVEST WITH THE 
CITY OF 
NOTTINGHAM 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


with 


INTEREST AT 52% PER ANNU 


for 3 to 10 years 
Special terms for amounts of 


£10,000 and over 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES - NO EXPENSES TO LENDE 





For further particulars apply to: 


CITY TREASURER 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHA 
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